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MOURN for THE SUN 


Pumpkins glaring fiercely in the 


dusk, witches riding broomsticks, 


black cats—of what do they remind 


you? Hallowe'en, of course! You'll 
learn how some of our Hallowe’en 


customs came about in this article 


by ELLIS CREDLE 


wonder?” Blanche worked away at a large pumpkin, 

carving out features which would turn it into a 
grinning jack-o’-lantern. ‘Year in and year out, we do the 
same old things on October thirty-first—and for no reason 
at all, apparently. Does anyone know how Hallowe'en began 
—way, way back, hundreds of years ago, I mean?” 

“Our Latin teacher told us that a Roman goddess called 
Pomona had something to do with it,” replied Blanche’s chum 
and best friend, Anne Marston. The two girls, with Anne's 
brother, Pat, sat in front of the fireplace, warming themselves 
at the crackling blaze, for they had just come in from the 
blustery fields where they had been selecting pumpkins for a 
Hallowe'en party, and their fingers were numbed by the 
chill wind. 

“It seems that Pomona was supposed to look out for the 
harvest of the fruit of trees,” continued Anne, “and every 
year, around the thirty-first of October, there was a big 
festival in her honor, and people marched into her temple 
carrying baskets of apples, nuts, and such things.” 

“Well, I can see how that might account for having harvest 
decorations, bobbing for apples and things like that, but it 
doesn’t explain the evil spirits that are supposed to be 
swarming around on Hallowe'en, the black cats, witches, and 
such. How did they get started ?” 

“You've got me there,” admitted Anne. 

“If you really want to know about the beginning of Hal- 
lowe’en, why don’t you turn your mind back to some of your 
past existences?” inquired Pat banteringly. 

“Past existences—what do you mean?” Blanche asked. 


H wensee? did the idea of Hallowe'en get started, I 





THEY HAD BEEN PICKING PUMPKINS 


“My dear child, surely you know about the theory of re- 
incarnation!” Pat's tone was patronizing. 

“Oh yes, of course!’’ Blanche hastened to assure her friend 
of her knowledge. “As soon as you die, you get born all over 
again as somebody else, or maybe ‘a cat, or a bird, or 
something.” 

“Sure, that’s it. You know that old song—” Pat burst into 
the well-known nonsense ditty which begins, “I was born 
almost ten thousand years ago,” and recounts adventures with 
many famous characters of history. After a few verses, he 
broke off, laughing. 

‘Now why don’t you put your mind to it, Blanche, like the 
fellow in the song? Maybe you can conjure up what you were 
doing a thousand or so years ago to-night, and find out for 
yourself how Hallowe'en began.” 

“Oh, pooh! You're always talking foolishness, Pat,” 
Blanche reproached him. 

“It might not be such foolishness as you think,” put in 
Anne who always upheld her brother in everything. ‘There 
were people who believed that theory absolutely. Don’t you 
remember the poem we had to learn in English class?” She 
began to recite the verses in a monotonous, sing-song voice: 





THE ARCHDRUID THEN STEPPED FORWARD, A BLAZING TORCH IN HIS HAND 


“As those Druids taught, which kept the British rites, 
“And dwelt in darksome groves, there counselling with 
Sprites, 

“When these, our souls, by death our bodies do forsake 

“They instantly again do other bodies take.” 

“Yes, yes, I remember,” Blanche interrupted, for her friend 
was good at memorizing and was always eager to recite poems 
that never seemed to come to an end. 

But Anne was not to be deterred. ‘‘Oh, but there’s more!” 
she cried, and, throwing back her head to shake her dark 
hair out of her eyes, she went on reciting verse after verse. 

With an air of resignation, Blanche leaned her head against 
a chair leg. There was no stopping Anne, once she got started 
on a poem. Might as well let her run her course! And so, 
gazing into the flames, she let her fruit knife slip to the floor, 
for her pumpkin head was completed. 

The room was warm and the recitation went on and on. 
How interesting if, as Pat suggested, she could recall some 
past existence and see for herself the beginning of Hallowe'en! 
"If, as those Druids taught,’-—Anne's poem began to get 
mixed up in her thoughts—"“which dwell in darksome groves, 
there counselling with sprites’ — 

Sprites—rites, rites. The two words kept rocking them- 
selves back and forth in her mind as she gazed into the flick- 
ering firelight. As she watched, the fire began to leap up the 
chimney with new life, growing steadily larger and larger. 

“If it keeps on at this rate, it will soon be a first-class bon- 
fire,” she thought, but she felt no surprise or alarm to see that 
the fire did continue to enlarge. From a small blaze to drive 
away the autumn chill, it grew to monstrous proportions. As 
it roared upward an eerie sound of wailing filled the air, 
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rising and falling in waves of mournful sound. 

“Get down! Get down on your face!’’ com- 
manded an urgent voice in her ear. It sounded 
like Anne's voice, but when Blanche looked up, 
she decided it could not be her friend, for the 
girl bending over her had long flaxen hair and 
wore a short dress of some dark, coarse material. 

“It’s like an old gunny sack. Anne would 
never wear a thing like that,” thought Blanche. 

“Down on your face, I tell you!”’ insisted the 
blond girl furiously. Seizing Blanche by the 
shoulders with an iron grip, she forced her down 
until her nose scrubbed into the earth. 

“What are you thinking of ?” came a hiss in 
Blanche’s ear, for the blond head was pressed to 
the earth close to her own. “Don't you know it’s 
the night of Samhain? That our great bene- 
factor who causes the seeds to sprout and the 
plants to grow, who gives us light and warmth 
—our golden lord, the Sun—has been con- 
quered, conquered by evil spirits?” 

Blanche started up, only to be pulled down 
again by her companion. ‘“The sun conquered 
by evil spirits!” she echoed in alarm. “What 
kind of spirits?” 

“The evil spirit of darkness has conquered 
him, and the awful demon of ice and cold. Who 
else would it be? Now keep your head down 
and mourn, mourn for our lord, the Sun!” The 
girl began to weep aloud, her voice mingling 
with others which arose, moaning and wailing 
all about them. 

Thinking it best to humor her strange com- 
panion, Blanche kept her head to the earth, but 
she twisted it so that she could peer out sidewise 
at the wild scene of which she was a part. Fifty 
or more worshipers were kneeling, face down, 
around the fire which was still roaring upward. 
The flames were blown fitfully by a cold autumn 
wind which whirled the dead leaves from the 
giant oak trees towering above them. Sere and shriveled, the 
leaves floated above the fire, blazed up, then mounted into 
the dark sky like small fiery comets. About the flames white- 
robed figures went leaping and dancing, their bronze head- 
dresses catching points of light and glittering in the dark- 
ness. Blanche eyed them uneasily as they went circling about 
the flames, always from east to west, like the sun. Where had 
she seen those figures before? Then, like a flash, it came to 
her. In her English history book, of course! The pictures of 
the Druids! Those headdresses, with the points sticking out all 
around, like the rays of the sun. No one could mistake them! 

She felt no particular surprise at finding herself in the 
midst of a religious cult which had disappeared from the earth 
more than a thousand years ago. Instead, she tried to recall 
all she had read about the Druids. Long, long ago, when 
England was inhabited by the Celts, the Druids had flour- 
ished. They were religious teachers, sun worshipers, who 
performed their rites in oak groves. Blanche began to wish, 
regretfully, that she had studied a little harder, for, think as 
she would, these few meager facts were all she could recall 
out of a whole chapter on the Druids. It was somewhat dis- 
concerting to find herself taking part in a Druid rite without 
knowing how, or just why, it was being performed. Think- 
ing that the blond girl might be able to cast a little light on the 
subject, Blanche nudged her gently. 

“A moment ago you mentioned that this was the night of 
Samhain,” she said politely. ‘Would you mind telling me 
just what you mean by the word ‘Samhain’ ?”’ 

“Samhain!” The girl looked up in surprise. ‘You don't 
know about Samhain? Nor our lord, the Sun, and the evil 
spirits? You've never learned the teachings of the Druids?” 
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Blanche shook her head, much ashamed of her ignorance. 

“I know them al/—by heart. I'm very good at memorizing 
things.” The girl spoke pridefully, though in a whisper. 
And, without further invitation, she began to recite the beliefs 
of the Druids in a subdued murmur. 

“Just like Anne!” thought Blanche. But, keeping her mind 
upon the chant, she learned that the Druids taught that stones, 
rivers, trees—and indeed everything—were inhabited by 
spirits, the kindliest and most powerful of which was Baal, 
the spirit of the sun. The greatest festivals of the Celtic year 
were celebrations and sacrifices to the sun god, the most joyous 
being the one which came on the first of May, when Baal’s 
power was in the ascendant and people looked forward to 
long sunny days, grain sprouting in the fields, plants growing, 
and to pleasant, warm weather. On May eve, fires were lit 
on the hilltops to celebrate the return of the sun, bringing the 
summer; and, before sunrise the following morning, the 
houses were garlanded with flowers to surprise and delight the 
sun god when he arose. 

“Samhain,” chanted the blond girl, “is the most sorrowful 
of all their celebrations. It falls on the last of October, when 
the glory and power of the sun begin to decline and he falls 
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WITCHES’ NIGHT 


victim to the demons of cold and winter dark- 
ness. It marks the triumph of all the spirits 
of evil, the frost trolls, the demons of ice and 
snow and death. And on this night of Sam- 
hain, the whole dreadful crew holds carnival 
to rejoice over the downfall of their enemy, 
the sun.” 

“Yes, yes, I understand now,” Blanche inter- 
rupted, for the recitation threatened to go on 
and on, like one of Anne’s poems. But like 
Anne, the blond girl was loath to stop. 

“Oh, but there's more,”’ she cried, lifting her 
head to toss the flaxen hair from her eyes. “A 
slender black cat on a chain is always kept as a 
guardian for treasure. No one dares molest 
anything that is so guarded, for black cats are 
human souls changed into this form by evil 
spirits.” 

A sudden commotion about the altar caused 
her to glance up quickly and she broke off. 
“They're going to make the sacrifice now,” she 
whispered, as two Druids made their way 
through the crowd, dragging a struggling 
sheep. In spite of the efforts of the animal to 
get away, the other Druids gathered about, 
trussed him securely, and tossed him on the 
flames. 

“How horrible!’ gasped Blanche. She be- 
gan to feel a strong dislike for these strange, 
rude people who seemed to be so full of super- 
stition and fear. 

“How can you say it’s horrible!” retorted her 
companion, resentfully. ‘That's the sacrifice 
to the sun god.” She began to recite again, 
keeping her head bowed and her eyes turned 
toward the earth, recounting the belief of the 
Druids that, from the struggles of a black 
sheep sacrificed upon the night of Samhain and 
the appearance of the carcass after roasting, the 
priests could foretell the events of the coming 
year. 

“I don’t believe it,” Blanche interrupted at 
last, sitting boldly up on her knees, the better 
to see what was going on around the altar. But 
she had only a momentary glimpse, for her 
companion again pulled her to the earth. 

“Stop that, I tell (Continued on page 46) 








YES-WE-CAN HOUSE 


AREWELL, cruel world!” lamented Mac Porter, lean- 
ji ing her blond head back on the porch step of Candy 
Jamison’s house. 

“What's the matter?” asked Candy from the top step, tap- 
ping her friend on the head with the tp of her shoe. “For 
goodness’ sake, don’t die until you've had a last word.” 

“Haven't you heard ?” 

“Well, if I had, I wouldn’t have been sitting out here 
gnawing my fingers off since your ‘phone call. Here, revive 
yourself with a piece of my gingerbread.” She picked up a 
plate beside her, heaped high with spicy dark brown squares. 


































“Our troop can’t meet in the parish house any more,” Mac 
announced sadly, helping herself to two pieces of the ginger- 
bread. ‘‘I just found out from Mrs. Carruthers. They're going 
to build a new one and tear this one down.” 

“Can't we meet at one of the schools?” 

‘“‘No. The boys meet in the high school the same night, 
and Troop Four meets at Highwood Avenue School. A nice 

ickle.” 

J The two Girl Scouts looked at each other glumly. Among 
themselves, the girls of Troop Five called theirs the “football 
troop’ because, they insisted, it was constantly being kicked 
about. They were the newest troop in town, and from the 
beginning they had had a hard time finding a place to meet. 

Candy ran fingers that were perpetually inky from her 
notoriously leaky fountain pen, through her short brown hair. 
“Let's tell Janey,” she groaned. “If anybody can think of 
something to do, old Yes-We-Can Janey Lewis is the person.” 

“Even Janey will snag on this,” sighed Mac. “Oh, there's 
the woman now!” 

A bicycle tore down the road toward them at a pace that 
would have put fear of a collision into the heart i truck. 
The figure, which pedaled desperately, was a blur, but even 
so Janey’s flaming hair, which she herself said was “the color 
of red flannel underwear,” identified her like a signal flag. 
She braked as she came up the walk and stopped with a flour- 
ish at the steps. 

“The ambulance corps arrives!” she cried, straightening 
her glasses. ‘“Bless me, children, don’t tell me you're both 
sick. I've only got room for one and part of another in my 
basket. But if you don’t mind a squeeze—! Oh, don’t moon 
at me. I know all.” 

“And I suppose you've just thought of a marvelous plan to 

move the parish house over into my back yard so we can 
keep meeting there,” said Mac. 

“If there’s anything I loathe, it’s being a ray of sun- 

shine,” scolded Janey, settling on the step beside 

Mac, and examining with a reproving air the 

plate on which only crumbs of gingerbread 

remained. “But I must say you all hang 

out the crépe too fast. By the way, Miss 

Jamison, I'll ask you to forfeit your 

hostess badge. You're showing ex- 
treme inhospitality to a guest.” 

“Oh, all right,” said Candy, 
picking up the plate and 








Introducing Yes-We-Can Janey, the en- 
gagingly determined heroine of this first 


of a new series of Girl Scout stories 


By NANCY TITUS 


rising. “Though how you can eat in the middle of a crisis—" 

‘An army marches on its stomach,’ Janey reminded her, 
peering solemnly through her glasses. 

“I've got the thing settled,” she announced a few moments 
later, as she broke off a piece of Candy’s excellent ginger- 
bread. ‘““The trouble with this community is that it doesn’t 
pay enough attention to the Girl Scouts. It just treats us as 
though we were a species of fungi on a log, and not a very 
interesting species at that. Every time somebody tries to give 
a bridge or something to help us people say, “We're sorry, 
but we just bought a new car and we can’t afford to buy a 
ticket.’ We've got to make West Haven Girl Scout conscious. 

“First we ought to get a Girl Scout clubhouse, where all 
the troops can meet. And then we ought to give a great big 
reception, invite practically the whole town, and give out 
slabs of Candy's gingerbread. That would make people 
open their eyes and see us.” 

“Stupendous!” cried Mac and Candy with sar- 
casm. “Just perfect. Well, where is the house? 

We're all ready to move in.” 

‘Naturally we haven't got it,” said Janey 
sternly. ‘“But we will have it.” 

“Janey, we can’t,” protested Candy. 


SHE GOT UP, RUBBING 
HER SHIN, AND THEN 
HER EYES LIGHTED ON 
THE STATION, DARK AND 
UNTENDED IN ITS YARD 
FULL OF WEEDS 


Illustrated by 
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HAGGANDER 


“Yes, we can!”’ declared Janey, sounding the battle cry for 
which she was famous. 

It was a never-ending source of amazement to Mrs. Car- 
ruthers, captain of Troop Five, as well as to the girls, how 
Janey could accomplish the impossible. Already Mac and 
Candy felt themselves beginning to believe in the clubhouse, 
just as Mrs. Carruthers had believed, against her better judg- 
ment—or what she was positive was her better judgment— 
when Janey had spoken to her a little earlier. 

“I’m afraid we'll have to meet in our homes for a while,”’ 
she had said. 

“But wouldn’t it be wonderful if we had a clubhouse of 
our own?” Janey had insisted. “I'm sure I can find us one.” 

Although she did not admit it, when she left her two best 
friends she was afraid, for a moment, that she had promised 
too much this time. Mrs. Carruthers had pointed out to her, 
and Candy and Mac had repeated it, that the Scouts hadn't 
nearly enough money to build a house, or even to remodel 
one, or even to pay the rent for a barn or small house, if they 
could discover one. 

As Janey went through her brain with a fine-toothed comb, 
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she was forced to admit, though only to herself, that there 
was not one single solitary place in West Haven that would 
do for a clubhouse. In her mind she traveled the whole of 
the town and not one suitable building could she find. 

“But there must be some place,” she told herself. “If I 
can't find it, I'm going to bury myself in some wilderness and 
never be seen by human eye again.” 

She took it upon herself to traverse by bicycle the entire 
town, street by street, and at the end of three days she was 
ready to pack her grips and depart for the wilderness. There 
was simply nothing that could remotely be considered as a 
Girl Scout house. 

Pedaling to confess her failure to Candy and Mac on the 
third night, she decided to take a short cut on the road which 
ran beside West Haven Garden lake and along, or rather 
beneath, the tracks of the Westchester Railroad, which had 
been abandoned that winter, un- 
able to run in competition with 
the regular road. She was so busy 
with her gloomy thoughts that 
she did not notice a rock in the 
road ahead of her. Bang! She ran 
into it, described an imperfect arc, 
and landed in a hydrangea bush 
in the yard of the boarded-up rail- 
road station. She got up, rubbing 
her shin. 

Her eyes lighted on the station. 
It was a red brick building with a 
high sloping roof and two-story 
windows. Its big yard was full of 
weeds, untended flower beds, and 
straggly bushes that needed hair- 
cuts, but it was big. Behind the 
house, a bank rose sheer to the 
tracks and platform, and that bank 
was hidden beneath a tangle of 
brambles which promised to be- 
come a mantle of roses. 

‘“‘Found—one clubhouse,” said 
Janey, and took off her glasses to 
peer at it, as though the vision 
had been painted on them. 

Mrs. Carruthers, Candy, Mac, 
and the rest of the troop agreed 
with Janey that the little railway 
station by the hill was a dream 
clubhouse. Their enthusiasm 
mounted when, having borrowed 
a key from the company which 
now owned the railroad, they ex- 
plored the interior and saw that 
the large main room, with its tall 
windows, was just made for meet- 
ings, dances, and plays, and the 
skylighted passageway leading to 
the platform was ideal for storing away all sorts of things. 

“Unfortunately,” said Mrs. Carruthers, ‘we couldn't pay 
regular rent. If the railroad would let us have it rent free, 
for just the taxes, I think we could manage. We would have 
to remove the ticket booth and the turnstiles, but that should 
not be so costly. We could do most of the remodeling our- 
selves, and incidentally work for a number of badges. I'll 
take it up with the commissioner.” 

Janey was in agony, and Mac and Candy suffered with her, 
until Mrs. Duncan, the commissioner, had given her sanc- 
tion. When the commissioner declared that the station 
house was a brain storm to be proud of, Janey’s delight would 
have broken a thermometer if it had been a temperature; but 
when she learned that the company had refused to give it 
to the Scouts rent free, her delight was turned to despair. 





Prayer for the Hunted 


By ELEANOR ALLETTA CHAFFEE 


Providence, Who see all things, 
Guard the harried hearts with wings 
From the shadowy shape that swerves 
Down upon the frenzied curves 
Tipped with feathers. Let the mouse 
Shivering in his fragile house, 
Twitching whiskers all ashake, 

Stay concealed for safety’s sake. 

Let the steel and trap and gun 

Rust forgotten in the sun; 

Let the hunter take his ease 

Under strange and magic trees, 

In a strange and magic sleep, 

That he may not wake to keep 
Rendezvous with what strikes down 


Frightened flanks and stains them 
brown. 


Let Thy hand be stretched to cover 
All small scurrying beasts, and over 
Burrow, mousehole, nest, and den, 
For Thy pity’s sake. Amen. 
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“I'm afraid we can’t persuade Mr. Brown,” Mrs. Car- 
ruthers told the troop sadly. ‘Both Mrs. Duncan and I have 
talked to him and he is unconvinced.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Carruthers, we can persuade him. We've just 
got to,” cried Janey earnestly, her moss-agate eyes pleading. 
“We all love this place and we've been collecting furniture 
and things like mad. We've got to have it! Do you think / 
could talk to him?” 

“I don’t think that would be quite right,” hesitated Mrs. 
Carruthers. 

“Oh, please let her,” begged Mac and Candy, echoed by 
the rest of the troop. 

“You know,” mused Mrs. Duncan, who was present, “'] 
don’t think it would be such a bad idea, Alice. Janey has 
powers of persuasion. We'll make an appointment with him.” 

Janey declared she would have to carry her knees in her 
arms, they were too weak 
to stand on, when, with 
Mrs. Carruthers and the 
commissioner, she arrived 
at Mr. Brown’s office for 
an interview. However, 
once inside, she saw that 
Mr. Brown was quite ordi- 
nary, and without the ter- 
rible scowl and jutting jaw 
she had imagined. He had 
gray hair and blue eyes, 
and he looked something 
like her own father, with 
whom she had a way. 

“So, little girl,” said 
Mr. Brown in a preoccu- 
pied tone, “you want to 
talk to me again about that 
station house, eh?” He 
fumbled with papers on 
his desk, and glanced at 
his watch as if he were 
thinking “I hope she 
isn't going to pester me 
long about this trifling 
matter.” 

Janey swallowed and 
sat down in the chair by 
his desk. It had a leather 
seat, bumped in the mid- 
dle like a camel with a 
slippery hump, but it gave 
her more courage than 
something soft and sinky 
would have. 

“I wish you would te- 
consider our offer,” she 
told him very earnestly. 

“I have already  ex- 
oe my position,” he answered. “I hardly think it would 

e possible for us to rent it to you on the basis you have 
suggested.” 

“Well,” said Janey, “I can’t talk business with you exactly, 
but I think it would help you, too, if you would let us have 
ig 

“Help me?” he laughed, but stopped going through his 
papers. 

“Yes,” she tumbled on, “because the way it is now you 
have to pay the taxes anyhow, so you would get that much 
if you let us have it. And then it is getting weedy and run- 
down, and nobody else would really want to buy or rent a 
station house, because they would have to fix it up too much. 
If we have it, we will keep it and the grounds in order so 
that, if the railroad ever starts (Continued on page 43) 
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VOICE of 
GLORY 


Kirsten Flagstad of the golden voice 
and gracious personality, interpreter 
of the opera’s legendary heroines, tells 


about her own career in this interview 


By JANET RAMSAY 
STOOD looking 
into the clearest 


I pair of eyes I had 


ever seen. You could 
call them “blue as a 


mountain lake,” or 
“noon blue,’ or 
“sapphires held 


against sunlight,’’ 
and still miss an 
adequate description 
of them. Their un- 
wavering attention 
seemed to symbolize 
a characteristic focus 
of their owner’s 
whole being. When 
Kirten Flagstad says 
“How -do -you - do,” 
the words, like her 
firm handclasp, wel- 
come you warmly. 

We were meeting 
for the first time, 
and in her dressing 
room. Its door is 
often as inaccessible 
as the entrance to a 
throne room. But my 
invitation had been 
arranged through the 
courtesy of Mr. Frank 
Wenker, director of 
publicity for the 
Metropolitan Opera 
House. “Come to my 
office immediately 
after the matinee of 
Tristan,” he had told 
me. 

You wouldn't 
doubt that I made 
tracks through a dis- 
pang audience to 
eep that appoint- 
ment? Mr. Wenker 
led me across the 
house, past the noise 





AS BRUNHILDE IN “GOTTERDAMMERUNG” 











AS BRUNHILDE IN “DIE WALKURE” 


and to-do of scenery being “struck.” Painted seacoast cliffs 
and walls, the couch over which Isolde sings her Liebestod 
and sinks upon to die with Tristan, had to be speedily got 
out of the way for another opera and other lovers. 

A walk that is a city block long brought us to the Fortieth 
Street side of the house. There, Mr. Edwin McArthur, 
Madame Flagstad’s accompanist, told me the way in was 
clear. ‘Here is Miss Ramsay,” he announced to Madame 
Flagstad. 

“I am glad to see you.” Isolde took my hand. She still 
wore her pale mauve costume of the last act, a classically draped 
robe. The headdress of veiling she had removed. This sight 
of her—a long close-up of the world’s greatest Isolde—held 
me in surprise. The remarkable eyes impressed me first. They 
belonged to Kirsten Flagstad. Yet the other features I gazed 
at seemed to be Isolde’s own. Gold hair framed the heroine's 
face. This was the pale Isolde of Tristan’s final scene; in 
the process of make-up, lines had been lightly drawn and, 
even at close view, there were no startling daubs of shadow 
or color. I had never imagined a transforming mask could 
be effected with such delicate use of paint and pencil. 

While my mind photographed this picture, I expressed 
compliments to Madame Flagstad on her performance. But 
how trivial they sounded! Isolde’s Love Death still sang in 
my memory, and the ache of it had not lessened much in my 
heart. I felt mixed up, too, facing an in-between presence 
that was neither wholly a real person nor wholy a heroine 
in an opera, but a sort of hyphenated Flagstad-Isolde. 

“Yes? Well?” Smiling, she helped me out. 

Now came my opportunity to tell Madame Flagstad that I 
wanted her permission to write an article about her. For her 
young admirers, I said, the readers of THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
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“They will also be interested in your daughter—who is about the age 
of some of them,” I added. 
“Oh, you know about her?’ asked Madame Flagstad—pleased, it 
seemed. 
“Indeed I do! Her name is Else Marie. We'd like a picture of her, 
too, for the magazine.” 
~< You must not imagine that this conversation occurred in a spacious or 
ye elaborately decorated place. Madame Flagstad’s dressing room is about 
} ek the size of a room for one in a girls’ boarding school. The cream-colored 
5 walls are bare. An old-fashioned built-in wardrobe faces the door. Along 
SS one wall stands a couch, where many a prima donna has rested between 
~ acts—though one wonders if the indefatigable Madame Flagstad ever 
avails herself of this piece of furniture! To the right, as you enter, mirrors 
modernly lighted, and a dressing table with make-up supplies, attract a 
SS visitor's eye and interest, for there takes place, before each performance, a 
an metamorphosis of the singer's self into that character whose grief and joy 
Ss she must project over the footlights and orchestra into the hearts of her 


sS audience. 


N Before I took leave of Madame Flagstad that afternoon, she had 
graciously endorsed my ideas for the article. And I knew I could count 
on her promise that we would talk again soon. 


Every Norwegian is proud to say, 
“Kirsten Flagstad comes from my 
country.’” She was born in Hamar, a 
smallish town within neighborly dis- 
tance of Oslo, the capital city, where 
her father held a post as orchestra con- 
ductor. Her mother played the piano 
beautifully, but instead of a concert 
career, Fru Flagstad had chosen to 
make a broader musicianship her pro- 
fession. Singers came to her for coach- 
ing; chorus groups and operetta 
companies sought her directorship. In 
later years, a title she merited fell upon 
her: The Musical Mother of Norway. 

Norwegian families lead a closely 
knit life. By four o'clock in the after- 
noon everybody has knocked off work. 
The father is home from his office 
because, unlike American business 
men, he hasn’t taken time out for a 
long lunch. In Norway, it’s usually 
sandwiches eaten where you're em- 
ployed! At an hour when the English- 
man drinks tea for passing refreshment, 


a 





MADAME FLAGSTAD AUTOGRAPHED THIS PIC- 
TURE OF HERSELF AS ISOLDE DURING A 
CONVERSATION WITH THE AUTHOR AFTER 
THE SECOND ACT OF THE SINGER'S SEV- 
ENTY-FIFTH PERFORMANCE OF THAT ROLE 


































AS SIEGLINDE IN “DIE 


WALKURE", ONE OF the head of a household in Norway 
THE LOVELIEST AND has gathered with his family around 
MOST POIGNANT the dinner table for a long, leisurely 
ROLES IN ALL WAG- 


NERIAN OPERA 





DOLLS OF ALL NATIONS PLEASE MADAME 

FLAGSTAD AND OF ALL FLOWERS, SHE LOVES 

BEST THE GARDENIA. THE SWEDISH DOLL IN 

HER HANDS WAS THE GIFT OF ONE OF HER 
MANY YOUTHFUL ADMIRERS 


RIGHT: AT HER DRESSING TABLE. NOTICE 
HER BRACELET OF BANGLES, AMONG WHICH 
IS HER FORTUNATE FIFTY-CENTIME PIECE 


FAR RIGHT: ELSE MARIE, MADAME FLAG- 
STAD'S DAUGHTER, WHO RESEMBLES HER FA- 
MOUS MOTHER IN FEATURES AND COLORING 
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meal, likely as not its main course one of those savory steam- 
ing dishes of fish for which the country's cwisine is famous. 
After dessert come fireside games, sewing, neighborhood 
visits, and plenty of stimulating conversation which Madame 
Flagstad calls “an important occupation” in Norway. 

That sort of wholesome atmosphere surrounded Kirsten 
Flagstad’s childhood. She had a little sister, Karen Marie, 
who is also now a singer. Their brothers were Ole and 
Lasse. One became an eminent pianist, the other attained 
fame as a cellist and orchestra conductor. A lot of practicing 
must have gone on in the house while they were all very 
young. Kirsten, at the piano, industriously contributed her 
share. Yet, in those years, her parents believed she was cut 
out for a doctor! How long they held to the idea, I do not 
know. The story goes that, by the time Kirsten had celebrated 
a birthday with ten candles on the cake, she began to learn, 
by herself, the réle of Elsa in Lohengrin, and she stuck to her 
task, to the final note. That sechallg settled the choice of 
her career! Madame Flagstad says her mother is a wise and 
wonderful person. I am convinced that such a parent would 
never put pressure on a child whose dreams had centered on 
Lohengrin’s shining legend, with an intention to turn her 
mind toward the test tubes and glass slides of a medical 
laboratory. 

Even before I met Madame Flagstad I had a notion of the 
kind of little girl she must have been, with her gemlike eyes 
and sun-tinted hair. Later came my chance to ask her a 
question which 
would settle a wager 
I had made with my- 
self. In her dressing 
room, she was sit- 
ting by the make-up 
table. 

“Weren't you a re- 
markably good 
child?” I challenged 
her. 

Her laugh rolled 
out deeply, from af- 
fectionate memory. 
She waited a mo- 
ment before she 
answered. ‘‘My 
mother would not 
tell you that!” 

Where, she wanted 
to know, had I got 
this idea of her? 


BEAUTIFUL AND TRAG- 
IC AS ISOLDE IN THE 
LAST ACT OF “TRISTAN” 
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GRACIOUS AND LOVELY AS ELSA IN “LOHENGRIN,” A ROLE 
SHE FIRST LEARNED WHEN SHE WAS ONLY TEN YEARS OLD 


With both of us laughing, I explained. An artist 
like herself, who never lets her public down, doesn’t 
suddenly develop such a sturdy trait of character. It 
must go back, I said, to a time when a sense of obli- 
gation is fixed on school lessons and childish duties. 

Yes, she had to admit, she had taken those tasks 
earnestly. (She must have gone in for sports with 
zest, too, for she is said to be an expert swimmer and 
a whiz on skiis.) But she protested against my 
rating, “remarkably good.” 

“Tell me something to disprove it,” I ventured. 

“Well, my brother—who was younger—used to 
play tricks on me.” Again a reminiscent laugh. “So 
I would whack him! Then my mother would punish 
me. 

Such episodes were probably only family history 
when the time came for Kirsten’s confirmation. To 
mark that event, her parents gave a party for her, and 
she entertained the guests by singing one of Elsa's 
airs and another from Aida. (Continued on page 30) 








HALLOWE'EN 


PARTY 


Redwing Patrol’s gay holiday plan 
seemed like a good idea to everyone 


but Marion—for a reason of her own 


By LESLIE WARREN 


Redwing Patrol, had known that Marion Evans would 

feel unhappy about the troop Hallowe'en -_. She 
just didn’t understand, that was all. Marion had moved to 
River Ford with her mother the previous spring, and it 
never occurred to Tuck, or to any of the other girls, that she 
was embarrassed at having to live in the old house her 
mother had inherited. In fact, no one seemed to know just 
where Marion did live. 

“Up in the hills somewhere,” Mary Sanderson told Tuck 
vaguely. “Jean Thomas says she gets on the school bus at the 
crossroads by the old cider mill. There aren't any houses there 
so she must live up one of the side roads, I guess.” 

“But there aren’t any houses at all up there, except the 
old Turner place,” objected Tuck. “And that’s been deserted 
for years and gone to rack and ruin. No one could live in it.” 

“Let's ride up there on our bikes some day,” suggested 
Sandy. “We ought to get to know Marion better.” 

But that call on Marion never was made, for, after school 
got well started, and field hockey practice and Girl Scout 
meetings began, the girls forgot about their plan. In fact, 
both Tuck and Sandy were too busy to do much wondering 
about Marion, and where she might or might not live. She 
came to school every day and was a keen member of the 
Mayflower Troop; that was enough, for the time being. 

The troop was in an unusually festive frame of mind 
that year and really all agog about the Redwings’ Hallowe'en 
party, which was to be the first light touch of the season. 

“It’s got to be a knock-out,” Tuck told her patrol earnestly 
as they huddled together in their corner one September after- 
noon. “Ruffy Adams says the Beavers are going to give a 
wow of a party in November, so this one has to out-wow any- 
thing they can think of. Who has any ideas?” 

“Where's Marion Evans?” demanded Patty Titcomb. 
“She used to be full of grand ideas at camp last summer.” 

“She had to stay after school to make up some math,” 
Tuck told her. “Miss Frothingham’s been coaching her ever 
since school started, because she isn’t up to the rest of us.” 

“T have an idea,” said Sandy, “‘but I’m not sure it’s as good 
as one of Marion's.” 

“Shoot !’’ commanded Tuck. 

“It’s a progressive supper party,” explained Sandy, “each 
course at a different house, ending up somewhere for Hal- 
lowe’en games. You see—” she warmed to her subject and 
sat forward eagerly on her chair—"‘it wouldn’t be too much 
work for any one family, and it would be loads of fun 
running all over town between courses.” 


I WASN'T as if Caroline Tucker, patrol leader of the 





“Boy, that’s an idea!” cried Tuck. “Different from any- 
thing we've ever done before. It’s just plain knobsy, Sandy!” 
The rest of the patrol agreed so vehemently that Ruffy and 
her Beavers rose up in their own patrol corner and started 
across the room to investigate. 

“Stay back!” Tuck told them. “We're planning a party 
that will make you skinny with envy. hall aon let's see,” 
she went on, sizing up her patrol with a calculating eye, 
“there are only seven of us since Helen Billings moved away, 
and Patty and Pam are sisters, so that gives us six houses we 
can use. We could have five courses and end up in my barn 
for Hallowe'en games. How would that be? Who speaks 
for the fruit cocktail course ?”’ 

“I'd just as soon take that,” said Kay Stone. “We had a 
good cranberry crop in the lower meadow bog, and I'll make 
cranberry cocktails. They're good and Hallowe’eny, too.” 

Tuck wrote Kay’s name in her notebook. 

“Who wants soup? How about you, Sandy? Your mother 
put down gallons of chicken broth when you dressed off 
your cockerels last summer. May we have some?” 

“Of course,” replied Sandy. “But just soup seems sort of 
easy. I could take the meat course. We still have plenty of 
cockerels on the hoof that aren't too tough to eat.” 

“Let us have the meat course,” interrupted one of the 
Titcomb sisters, “because there are two of us. We have plenty 
of cockerels, too, and there are loads of vegetables down 
cellar. It'll be fun.” 

Tuck ticked off the main course. ‘‘Salad?’’ she inquired. 
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TUCK SHRANK BACK BEHIND 
A BUSH, TRYING TO THINK 
OF A WAY OF GETTING IN- 
TO THE HOUSE WITHOUT DIS- 
TURBING THE TWO OUTSIDE 


Illustrated by ALICE HARVEY 


“T'll take salad,” said Edith Hill, the girl from the Red 
Tower Farm on the other side of the river. ‘Apple and nut 
would be good on Hallowe'en, I should think.” 

“Well, that leaves dessert for Marion,” said Tuck, closing 
her notebook with a snap. ‘And probably she'll buy ice 
cream, for I don’t believe that she and her mother had time 
to make a garden last summer. Oh, here she comes now! 
Hi, Marion, listen!” 

Marion joined the Redwings with a deep sigh of relief. 
“Thank goodness math is over for to-day,’ she exclaimed. 
“It’s going to be the death of me yet. What's doing here?” 

“Our party,” Tuck told her. “It’s going to be a hum- 
dinger. Hallowe'en, you know, and we've decided to have 
a-progressive supper, ending up at my barn for games. It’s 
all arranged. We'll go to Kay Stone's for cranberry 
cocktails, and—’”’ 

Tuck consulted her notebook for the rest of the program 
and became so intent on deciphering her own scribble that 
she didn’t see the look of consternation that overspread 
Marion’s face. 

“Progressive supper,’ Marion stammered. ‘“You—you 
mean you're going to other people's houses?’ Her voice held 
Overtones of panic and the patrol looked at her curiously. 
Tuck, still busy with her notebook, didn’t notice. 

“Yes,” she told Marion cheerfully. ‘We'll go from Kay’s 
house to Sandy's for soup, to the Titcombs’ for meat, to 
Edith Hill’s for salad, to your house for dessert, and to—” 

“To my house for dessert !’” Marion’s tone verged on a wail. 

“Well,” said Tuck, ‘there are only six houses and we're 
going to have five courses and a place for games. You could 
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have the games and I'll take the dessert, if you'd rather.” 

Marion swallowed hard. “I live too far away,” she said at 
last. “‘It's more than four miles to my house, and you couldn't 
get there and back in an evening. It would take too much 
time.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” Tuck laughed off the objection. 
“Cappy has a car and Mrs. Brighton, the chairman of our 
troop committee, has a beach wagon. We can get there all 
right, and it will be fun to go riding in the middle of our 
supper.” She sidetracked any further arguments by loudly 
paging their troop captain. 

“Cappy!"’ she shouted. “Come on over. We've got the 
knobsiest idea.” 

Cappy gave her unqualified approval to the plan, and 
Marion sank into a state of gloom from which she didn't 
emerge during the rest of the afternoon. 

After the meeting was over, Tuck and Sandy started for 
home, but, halfway down Main Street, Tuck clapped her 
hand to her pocket. 

“My notebook!” she exclaimed. “I left it on the mantel- 
piece. I'll have to hurry back and get it before Cappy locks up.” 

And so it was that Tuck, hurrying back to the Little House, 
became an unwilling eavesdropper on the conversation be- 
tween Marion Evans and Cappy on the front porch. 

Marion had apparently waited purposely until everyone 
had gone. “Cappy,” she was saying in a shaky voice, “I 
simply have to talk to you.” 

Tuck, bowling briskly around the corner of the porch, 
heard the misery in her tones and shrank, abashed, behind 
a bush, trying to think of some way she might get into the 
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house and out again without disturbing the two on the porch. 

“Cappy, Marion went on miserably, “I can't have the 
troop come to my house for dessert. Can’t you make them 
change their plans and have four courses instead of five? 
Oh, please, don’t let them come to my house!” 

Cappy sounded downright mystified. “But why not? If 
it would cost too much, I will gladly help out. These 
country girls sometimes forget that food is an expensive 
item, they grow so much on their own places.” 

“It’s not that exactly,” replied Marion with a sob in her 
voice, “but I just can’t have them at my house. I don’t want 
them to know where I live,” she ended defiantly. 

“For mercy’s sake, why not?” demanded Cappy. “What's 
the matter with where you live?” 

“Everything,” answered Marion, “and I can’t bear to have 
the others know about it.” 

“Just where do you live?’ persisted Cappy. ‘You've never 
really told me, except that it’s on the Ridge Road.” 

“I—I live at the old Turner place,” confessed Marion. 
‘Mother inherited it from my great-uncle years ago, and 
last spring, when Dad died, we went to live there. We didn’t 
have anywhere else to go.” 

“The old Turner place!’’ exclaimed Cappy in amazement. 
“But that’s—” 

“I know it is,” flashed Marion. “It’s old and shabby and 
tumble-down. We did manage to have the roof and the 
underpinnings repaired, but the rest of it is dreadful and I 
can't have the girls up there. It’s bad enough never having 
any money any more, and Mother working herself to the bone 
trying to write stories, but I'm not going to have the girls 
see what an awful house I live in. No one is ever going to 
know that I live there—except you,” she ended lamely. 

“Get into my car!’’ said Cappy in the alarming voice she 





THEY ALL PILED OUT AT THE OLD 
HOUSE, SILVERY IN THE MOONLIGHT 
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reserved for times of stress. ‘I’m going to take you home.” 

When they had departed, Tuck emerged from the shadows, 
bowed down with the load of a guilty secret. 

“The poor kid,” she mourned to herself as she started for 
home again. ‘“To think of anyone having to live in that awful 
Turner place! No wonder she doesn’t want us to go there. 
Well, I'll fix that in the morning. I'll tell her I'll take both 
dessert and games. That will make everything all right.” 

But in the morning she found that the matter of fixing 
things with Marion wasn’t as easy as she had thought. 
Quietly, Marion refused to withdraw from the position of 
dessert hostess. So Tuck sought Cappy and confessed that 
she had overheard the conversation outside the Little House. 

“I'm awfully sorry, Cappy,” she said contritely. “I was 
just too overcome with surprise to say anything, and I feel 
dreadfully about it. Please make Marion give up the idea 
of having dessert. I know I hounded her into it, but I never 
dreamed how she felt about it. I don’t want her to be 
embarrassed and unhappy. Honestly I don't.” 

Cappy shook her head, although a smile was quivering 
around the corners of her mouth. 

“There's nothing you can do about it,” she told Tuck. 
“It’s too bad you insisted that Marion have dessert at her 
house without finding out if it would be convenient for her, 
but Mrs. Evans wants the troop to go there just as you 
planned. As a matter of fact, she has just received a very 
generous check from her publisher, she says, so the expense 
won't be too great. And, by the way, Tuck, don’t discuss 
this with the other girls. I’m sorry you overheard what 
Marion said to me, but don’t let it go any further.” 

If Marion carried a heavy heart for the next month, Tuck 
carried an even heavier one; and, as time went by and she 
brooded over the ordeal to which she had condemned her 
fellow Redwing, it sank lower and lower. As 
for Marion, very little was seen of her. She 
came and went, arriving and departing on the 
school bus, strangely and perpetually smelling 
of turpentine and paint. 

“You never stay down at school for hockey 
practice any more,” complained Sandy one day 
in October. “Do you always have to go home 
on the bus?” 

“I have to help Mother,” replied Marion. 
“IT haven't time for hockey any more.” 

But when Marion took to cutting Girl Scout 
meeting, Sandy really got excited and tackled 
her with fire in her eyes. 

“Cappy knows all about it,” Marion assured 
her. “And if you don’t like it, Sandy, you know 
what you can do.” 

“Which answer doesn’t make sense,” com- 
plained Sandy, as Marion climbed into the bus 
and was wafted off toward the hills. 

“Oh, leave her alone,” pleaded Tuck. “She 
probably has a lot to do at home. There’s no 
sense in teasing her.” 

The night of the Hallowe'en party was a 
gorgeous October evening, with a touch of 
frost hovering over the valley and a great 
orange jack-o'-lantern of a moon rolling up 
into the sky from behind the hills on the other 
side of the river. Mystified members of the 
Beaver Patrol met excited Redwings at Kay 
Stone’s house, imbibed cranberry juice in large 

uantities, washed their glasses, and hurried 
forth to race down the hill to Sandy’s house, on 
the edge of the town, for soup. By the time 
they reached the Titcombs’ their appetites were 

rodigious, and they polished off the crisply 
Lentne roast chicken, giblet gravy, mashed 
potato, boiled onions, (Continued on page 32) 
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BINK LOLLED ON THE BED 
WHILE ELLEN SAT UPRIGHT 
CLASPING HER HANDS, “I 
HAVE IDEAS OF MY OWN!” 
SHE SAID EMPHATICALLY 


her twin from one of the beds that stood side by 
side in their sunny room. Her gray eyes, under the 
roll of her ash blond hair, were remote. 

“It's brand-new! You've only worn it a couple of times!” 
protested Bink. But even as she spoke, her eager hand 
tattled the hangers briskly along the pole in Ellen’s closet. 

“My clothes seem to last forever.” Ellen sat up listlessly. 

“And mine are always in shreds,” grinned Bink as she 
looked with sparkling eyes at the gay dress with its large, 
impudent wooden buttons. “Why, do you suppose?” Bink 
had delightful dimples. 

“That's easy!’ Ellen had dimples exactly like them, but 
she wasn’t using them now. A wry little smile twisted her 
lips. “Clothes that hang in the closet, darling, just don't 
wear out, that’s all.” 

“Mine do get a bit of a whirl, don’t they!’ Bink pulled the 
dress over her head, adjusted the wide, shiny belt, and turned 
to face her twin. “Didn't you have a tricky little beret to 
match this ?”” she asked. “And the dress needs, yes, a string 
of snappy beads—the neck’s pretty plain. Mine let go like 
a bomb all over the dance floor at the Inn last Saturday night. 
It was a riot to see Sam and Jamie and Sutton scramble for 
them! Have you—no, you haven't! Just about everything 
you own, you idiot, except this dress, is that queer, faded 
green you cling to so. Honestly, El, it’s just plain dumb to 
be so everlastingly faithful to one color.” 

“The beret’s in that brown hatbox. And I don’t care what 
you say about this green—I love it.” Ellen fingered a fold 
of her soft linen smock with fingers suddenly stubborn. 

“Seems like a dirty trick, though,” went on Bink, in front 
of the long mirror, “for me to snatch your one decent dress 


Tie my orange one.” Ellen Sedgwick spoke to 
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As twins, Bink and Ellen looked very 
much alike, but Ellen regretted that she 


didn’t have Bink’s temperament—untl 


she learned the fun of being herself 


to wear to town to get my job, even if you are going to be a 
home-body this year and won't wear it much. You bought it 
with your own money, didn’t you ?—that Garden Club zinnia 
prize check? Now I remember, you got it for the tea dance 
that Sutton Craig took you to!” 

“Only it was Stokesia laevis,”’ corrected Ellen. 

“Huh?” 

“Skip it, darling—they are kind of like asters!” 

“Oh!” Bink’s mind was already on something else. ‘Do 
you mind if I wear this outfit to-night, too? Sutton Craig's 
taking me to a movie—he doesn’t have to check in at the U 
until next week, isn’t that luck? What do you bet,” she 
added, inspecting the length of the skirt with a critical eye, 
“that he 8 me up to the big hop in the spring ?” 

Ellen took a deep breath. How could twins be so alike— 
and so different! Lucky that thoughts didn’t show. Her 
features were Bink’s, yes, but with the edges pulled in too 
primly. Her smile was Bink’s, but it had all the jolly little 

uirks ironed out. Every line of Bink, even her voice, was 
sanel in with dash and bright color; while hers—she 
might as well admit it—hers were painstakingly done in dull 
pastels. Goodness knows she had tried hard enough, all her 


























“TOO STUCK UP TO 
SPEAK TO A GUY?” 
SUTTON CALLED AS 
ELLEN LOOKED UP 


life, to use Bink’s technic. But it wasn’t any use. Try as 
she might, she remained a pale copy of her vivid sister. What 
if Sutton Craig had taken her to the movies twice and seemed 
interested in her “‘laboratory’’! People always saw through 
fakes sooner or later—and you couldn't blame them. It was 
natural for Sutton to prefer the real thing. 

Bink came over now and perched on the edge of Ellen’s bed. 

“You know, El,” she said, “you should have taken that 
summer business course I took when you had the chance. 
We may get to the U next year and we may not—emphasis on 
the not, if you ask me!—since Dad says it depends on the way 
people in this town pay their bills. Country doctors never do 
charge enough, anyway! In the meantime—here you are, 
stuck in Northport for a year; and here I am, all set to land 
a good job as secretary to the president of a bank! What made 
you so stubborn, anyway ?” 
“Oh, I'd loathe typing and shorthand, Bink—just copying 
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down other people’s ideas.” Ellen clasped her hands hard. 
“I have ideas of my own! I want to teach botany or some- 
thing in a new way, as Sutton plans to do; or—or—what | 
really want to do more than anything else in the world is 
to study landscape architecture!’ Now she was in for it! 
Her cheeks flushed with a sudden delicate pink. 

“As if you'd ever make a nickel that way, you lamb!” 
Bink’s voice was severe. “This town doesn’t go in for that 
kind of stuff. Where would you ever get a start? There isn't 
even a seed store here.” 

“No,” hesitated Ellen, “but don’t you think—if I were 
really good—”’ 

“I do not!” Bink was crushingly positive. “It’s all right to 
putter around with such stuff over in the vacant lot if you like, 
darling, but when it comes to stepping out to earn your living, 
you'd better think of something more practical than growing 
petunias and sunflowers. Well, I'm off to see what Mother 
can donate to the business woman's cause, in the way of some 
good, gaudy beads!” 

The door slammed and Ellen’s seldom-used dimples flashed 
out in spite of herself. Petunias and sunflowers! 

From some dusty corner in her mind’s storehouse, a 
snatch of an old verse she hadn't thought of in years stepped 
out and said itself over mechanically, like a phonograph record 
started in the middle. 


“De sunflower ain't de daisy, 
“De daisy ain't de rose, 

“Why is we all so anxious 

“To be sumpin else dat grows?” 


“That isn’t quite the way it should go,” puzzled Ellen. 
“De sunflower ain't de daisy, De—Well, for goodness’ sake!” 
She swung her slim legs over the side of the bed and stood 
up, her eyes wide. “Why—why—that’s me! I'm really not 
like Bink at all, even if I am her twin. I wasn’t born to be a 
sunflower—and she was!” 

She began walking up and down, hands deep in the 
pockets of her green smock. Presently she came to an abrupt 
halt at the back window—the one that looked out on the 
vacant lot that sloped down to the brook and her secret 
“laboratory.” “That's been my mistake, I guess. Trying to be 
like Bink all the time, instead of being myself.” There was an 
unfamiliar tightening about her lips as she stared out with 
speculative gray eyes. 

Bink came home with none of her sparkle dimmed. She 
had the job, she was secretary to the president of the Richley 
Bank and Trust Company. 

“There wasn’t a bit of argument about the salary, either,” 
she told Ellen gleefully as they were getting ready for bed. 
“I told him right out what I thought I was worth, and he said 
with a twinkle, “You mean as a starter? I can see you're 
going places, young lady!’ And I am!” 

The pastel twin smiled. “Of course you're going places, 
silly! Don’t you always?” She added to herself, “And so 
am I! My own places!” Aloud she continued, “Keep the 
orange dress—I really had you in mind when I bought it, 
anyway. It will probably be out. of style before I'll want it 
again. 





I HAVEN'T many calls this morning. How about com- 
ing along just for the ride?’ suggested Doctor Sedg- 
wick, as Ellen walked companionably with him to the garage. 

It was one of those clear blue mornings when summet 
seems already hand-in-hand with autumn. Ellen sniffed the 
fragrance of it like a setter Pppry before she answered 
regretfully, “Wish I could, Daddy, but I have things on my 
mind to-day. Come fall, time is precious to a gardener, you 
know! Wait, I'll get you one of my very superior posies 
for your buttonhole!”’ 

The doctor smiled as he slipped the flower into place. 
“You've certainly earned some degree or other this sea- 
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son, daughter. The place has never looked more beautiful!” 

“You're not in much of a hurry, are you?” Ellen tucked a 
coaxing arm in his. ‘I want to show you something special.” 

The Sedgwick’s shabby brown shingle house did not have 
much land around it, but Ellen had planted the small space 
skillfully to conceal that fact. The entrance to the doctor's 
offce was on Main Street, behind a neat picket fence—gay 
now with early autumn flowers—while the main house door 
opened on a side street. Back of the garage stretched the 
large vacant lot Ellen had looked down upon from her bed- 
room window. There were a couple of acres of it, shaded, 
damp, and unsightly. It sloped away to a weedy brook where, 
in the spring, sprouted a fine crop of rank, bright skunk 
cabbage. Crops even less lovely had taken furtive possession 
of other overgrown spots—tin cans, old bottles, a length of 
rusty stovepipe, a curly spring. It was an ugly place; never- 
theless Ellen drew her puzzled parent firmly toward it. 

“T'll spoil my shine!” he grumbled as the briars and weeds 
snatched at him, and water squished underfoot. 

“This zs a bad bit,’’ admitted Ellen, “but we'll be on the 
path in a second.” 

They rounded a thick clump of straggling chokecherry and 
the doctor drew in a surprised breath. 

“Didn't know I'd fixed up a laboratory over here for my- 
self, did you?” Ellen laughed out loud at his expression. 
“I've been working here a lot this summer.” 


HE rubbed his eyes. Screened by the miniature jungle 
was a cleared space, fairylike in its beauty. The thick 
growth had been cut back and controlled. Overhead, swaying 
green willow fringes emphasized the gentle curve of the 
brook. Water trickled clear between sloping banks of delicate 
ferns, sedges, and the paler, erect leaves of hundreds of 
unfamiliar plants. 

“What is this stuff, child? And why these bits of colored 
wool all over them? There isn’t a live flower on ‘em!” 

Ellen dimpled with pride. ‘They've all gone to seed, thank 
goodness! These are Primulas, Dad—primrose is the common 
name. I started this garden last autumn as an experiment. 
Primulas are more or less rare, especially those tall, spiky 
Alpine ones, and the chunky Chinese kind. And delicate 
colors are rarer still. They're all rather hard to grow, because 
they need a special kind of soil treatment, so I thought I'd 
do some work on ‘em and grow my own seed. The bits of 
wool are tied only on specimens whose seed I want to save. 
They're just about a to fall from those fat little seed 
purses—and there are thousands of them!” 

“Very interesting, dear,” declared the doctor, casting a 
quick glance at his watch, “and a mighty nice way for you 
to amuse yourself. I’m late. Must run now. Thanks so much.” 

“Wait!” Ellen clutched his arm as he was about to vanish 
around the chokecherry trees. ‘Daddy, will you help me? 
You know everybody in town. Will you get Mr. Crawford's 
permission for me to fix up this whole place? He hasn't paid 
any attention to his property for years and it's time somebody 
cleaned it up. I've worked out something to—to amuse me— 
for a long, long time!” 

The owner of the unsightly lot sent Ellen a hearty invitation 
to go as far as she liked with his land and even offered the 
services of a handy man, young Tony Beretti, to help with 
the heavy work—an offer she accepted with alacrity. Tony 
turned out to be a natural gardener. He had imagination, and 
it was plain that he and work were no strangers. They started 
in at once to turn the eyesore into a thing of beauty, while the 
town looked on speculatively. 

“You can’t say I'm not on the patroness list of this big 
civic virtue program,” grinned Bink, holding her pretty nose 
a few weeks later. “I bought the fertilizer, even if it was 
because Ellen has completely lost her mind!’ 

She had come home proudly with her first month's salary, 
peeled off a bill, and tucked it into her twin sister's hand. 
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“New dress for you,” she had announced nonchalantly, as 
if a Sedgwick having cash in hand were a common occurrence. 

“You're a lamb!” Ellen had been touched. “But—do you 
mind if I don’t buy a dress?” 

“What do you need more?” Bink had asked. 

“Fertilizer—” Ellen had begun swiftly and then pulled 
herself up short at her sister's hoot (Continued on page 32) 





Johnny Appleseed 


BY FLORENCE BOYCE DAVIS 


Who comes there with a leathern sack 
Bulging over his homespun back, 
Barefoot, hatless, alert and slim— 
What is the mission that calls to him? 
His queer gray frock is thin and worn, 
Stretched in service and bramble-torn, 
But he goes his way like the native fox 
Under the tangle, over the rocks, 

And his eyes with gentle fervor glow 


Like the soft, wild eyes of the mountain doe. 


It’s Johnny Appleseed going to town, 

Blazing a trail that will lead to town 

When the time is ripe and men shall come— 
Not to the music of fife and drum, 

But in covered wagons, fired by a zest 

To conquer the wilds of the untried West, 
To build new homes in the golden West. 


Where Licking Creek patrols the land, 
A lonely figure, you see him stand 
Keenly appraising a hidden glade 

Open to sunshine, walled by shade— 
Trees and water and lush green sedge, 
Pea vines carpeting bank and ledge, 

A garden plot by nature laid. 

Pleased with the site, he lowers his pack, 
Straightens to rest his tired back; 
Bends to his self-made pact with toil, 
Digs and delves in the virgin soil, 

Lays the grasses, and pulls the weeds; 
From his sack, a handful of apple seeds 
He plants with care in the open space, 
Then throws up a fence to guard the place. 
Regarding his work, deeply intent, 

He sees beyond his environment; 

Into the future he looks, and sees 

A log house standing under the trees, 
Children at play and grazing cows 
And bees at work in his apple boughs. 
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Day in, day out, and year by year, 

From Licking Creek to the far frontier, 
Johnny Appleseed comes and goes, 
Comrade of every wind that blows; 

The hills are his and the winding streams, 
His bark canoe, and his cherished dreams. 
Asking little and claiming less, 

He holds the key to the wilderness: 
Fearing naught, he has nothing to fear; 
He sleeps in the bracken with the deer, 
Neighboring close to the forest lair 

Of the whimpering cub and the mother bear; 
Turning to nature for his wants, 

One with all creatures in their haunts, 
Giving the denizens of the wild 

The homage he'd pay to a little child; 
Sharing the settler’s meager fare, 
Leaving his peace and blessing there; 
Stopping to be the Indian’s guest— 

But onward ever, face to the West, 

With his sack of seeds he goes again, 
Planting his orchards for other men. 


Johnny Appleseed, fare you well! 
Children’s children have lived to tell 
How their fathers trekked to the frontier’s hem 
And found your orchards awaiting them; 

How their mothers wept with joy to see 

The blossoming boughs of an apple tree, 

And hearts took root in the alien loam, 

And every orchard became a home. 

Time has conquered your wild retreat, 

Cities followed your patient feet, 

Men and nations have risen to fame, 

But still on the scroll we find your name— 

You gave your life to the common needs, 
And led the march with your apple seeds. 
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A POPULAR NEW STYLE WITH THE UP-ROLL FOR HEIGHT 


First, it cannot be better than the hair it’s made from. 
And second, it must not be better (that is, more im- 
pressive) than your face. 

The basis of any really nice looking hairdressing is healthy, 
clean, well-brushed hair—hair that shines with real vigor, 
undulled by oil and dust. It’s more trouble for some girls 
to have this kind of hair than it is for others, but it is worth 
taking a great deal of trouble to get. 

The next thing you must remember in planning a nice 
hair-do is that really good hair arrangements make simple 
frames for the face. And that, from the standpoint of prac- 
ticality and upkeep, also, it is silly to attempt the kind of 
hair arrangement which you can't keep looking nice easily. 

If I had just a little money to spend on my hair, I should 
spend it on a good haircut. You can wash, brush, massage, 
and even set your hair yourself, but haircutting is a job that 
takes real skill, so get the best haircut you can afford. 

Cutting and thinning are especially important to the girl 
who has thick hair and a large head, for she must depend 
on the shaping of her hair to give a graceful contour to 
her head. 

Permanent waving is not a necessity—though many girls 
think that it is—but I must say it is a great convenience. 
Here again, however, I feel very strongly about quality. I'd 
rather have no permanent than a cheap, poor one, for you 
never get a nice looking hair-do with a bushy permanent, 
and a cheap, inexpert permanent may seriously injure the 
quality of your hair. If you must have permanents and 
haven't much money, have them less often, or get along with 
just having the ends curled, but don’t skimp on quality. 

The permanent wave—or indeed any wave—is especially 
important to the gu with fine, soft, not-too-heavy hair, 
which must depend for its good looks on the build-up that 
waving can give it. 

In choosing your hairdressing, you must, of course, think 
not only of your type of hair, but also of the shape of your 
face and head, and indeed of your whole figure. Lots of girls 
like to change their hairdressing every once in a while and, 
of course, it is fun to do—gives you the feeling that you 
have a new and exciting personality. But for most girls it’s 
not wise to vary the hairdressing too much, for there is usual- 
ly one ideal basic pattern that is most becoming and, though 
this may be changed slightly from season to season to keep 


Tis: are two things to remember about your hair-do. 
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Good Looks Editor, Woman’s Home Companion 


up with the fashions, you can’t safely change it too much. 

One of the questions frequently asked is about the placing 
of the part—and this is what you should remember about 
parts. A center part creates the illusion of height and is often 
used in making a broad face look more slender. A part 
placed far at one side, makes a face look broader and may be 
used by the girl with a long, thin face. 

Foreheads, I think, should be kept clear unless they are 
really very difficult foreheads. If the hair line is not good or 
if the forehead is very high, the hair may be brought down 
in a fringe, or a curl, to camouflage it, but if you can show 
your forehead, I believe you should. 

I have a sneaking affection for nice ears, and I like very 
much the present tendency to pull the hair up at the sides in 
a little-girl-in-the-bathtub manner. But again, of course, it 
depends on the ears. 

Hair fluffed out at the sides helps to widen a thin face and 
is also a boon to the girl who wears glasses. Girls with very 
broad faces should avoid too much hair width at the sides. 

Front top-knots add height to the face and so does the 
long bob, or the low knot of hair on the neck. If the neck is 
short and fat, it’s usually better to wear the hair shorter at 
the back and to try for some upward swirling movement 
across the back, or at the side front. 

One of the most important things to consider in making 
your own hair-do is the way in which your hair grows. If 
you want to have a successful hairdressing—and by that I 
mean not only a becoming hair-do, but one that will stay in 
place and always look well—you must be respectful toward 
the little idiosyncrasies of your hair. You simply can’t buck 
a cowlick, and it’s much wiser to try to work out a plan which 
makes use of it. 

Also, don’t try too hard for something fancy. Brushed-out 
curls are usually more becoming than set pieces, and there's a 
lot of hair that really looks better straight. In selecting the 
hair-do’s for Girl Scouts, to show on this page, I didn't try 
to find elaborate hairdressings but rather styles that were 
suited to their wearers, and hair that was nicely groomed. 
For, after all, that’s what a hair-do should be, isn’t it? 





A BECOMING AND UP-TO-THE- 
MINUTE ARRANGEMENT WITH 
ORIGINALITY AND BALANCE 


WELL-CARED-FOR FLUFFY HAIR 
LENDS ITSELF TO THIS FLAT- 
TERING AND EASY-TO-DO STYLE 
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FOR A FULL MOMENT SHE WATCHED 








Pop attempts to repair the car—with re- 
sults that do not surprise Minty—and 
the Sparkes family is faced with the 
problem of changing their winter plans 





———— The Story So Gar 


Minty Sparkes, fifteen, her ten-year-old sister, Eglantine 
—called “Eggs” for short—their er “Pop,” a cheerful 
business failure, and Buster, the dog, set out from Chicago for 
Minneapolis in their rickety car with a small trailer loaded 
with groceries in tow—all that remains from Pop's latest un- 
successful venture, running a grocery store. In Minneapolis 
they expect to live with their Aunt Amy, who makes it plain 
she doesn't want them since she has no patience with their 
happy-go-lucky ways, and dislikes dogs and Pop's fondness 
for quoting poetry. 

In northern Wisconsin the car breaks down near a forest- 
girdled lake, where they discover a stanchly built cottage, 
now closed for the winter. When a sudden storm arises, 
Pop and Eggs pry open a window and, in spite of 
Minty’s misgivings, the family takes shelter inside where they 
spend the night. Pop bakes a fine supper of his special pan- 
cakes, the one accomplishment of which he can be proud. 
The cottage is a pleasant place and Minty is thrilled to dis- 
cover a room which evidently belongs to a young girl. The 
name, ‘Marcia Vincent,” is written on some letters tucked 
between the mirror and its frame. She decides to sleep there. 
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By CAROL RYRIE BRINK 


PART TWO 


HE next day sparkled with clear autumn sunshine. 

Eggs and Buster raced off to explore the beach and the 

surrounding woods while Minty finished tidying up 

the cottage. Pop looked longingly at the fishing rods and 
tackle stored in the spare-room cupboard. 

“I'd like mighty well to have you see me catch a fish, 
Minty,” he said. “It would be real nice to have some fresh 
fish for a change—-and I see the folks here have a rowboat. 
I'm a real good hand at frying fish, too.” 

“You'd better see what you can do with the car first,” 
suggested Minty sensibly. 

They had pushed the car to the side of the road the night 
before, so that no one would bump into it, but apparently 
their precautions had been unnecessary. Their wake were 
the only ones that marked the road since yesterday's rain. 

“It's a lonely looking road,” said Minty. ‘I don’t see how 
we ever got so far off the main highway. We must have taken 
the wrong turn, back in that last town we went through.” 


"It was roses, roses all the way, 


"With myrtle mixed in my path like mad,’” 


quoted Pop with, apparently, neither rhyme nor reason. Pop 
seemed so happy this morning that Minty hadn’t the heart 
to remind him that one didn’t lose his way in Wisconsin in 
October because of the roses and myrtle mixing in the path. “It 
was the poet Browning who said that, I believe,” added Pop. 
He armed himself with a large monkey wrench and opened 
the hood of the car. “All right,” he cried gayly, “Come on, 
Troubles, Pop will fix you!” 

To see Pop advancing on the car in this brisk and confident 
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manner would have put hope into anyone who didn’t know 
him, but Minty heard his cheery whistle and the tapping of 
the monkey wrench on the engine of the car with grave mis- 
givings. If only Pop's genius for making pancakes might have 
been extended to tinkering with a car! 

By noon Pop had the engine pretty thoroughly taken apart 
and spread along the side of the road. He had — 
quoting the poets and was wiping the sweat from his brow 
with grimy hands. 

“By golly!” he said. “This is the queerest mix-up I ever 
saw. Who'd ever have thought of putting a car together like 
this? I certainly wouldn't. I can’t make head or tail of it.” 

Eggs and Buster arrived at this _ and said that they 
were hungry. Minty opened a can of corned beef, sliced it up 
with Pop's pocketknife and put it between crackers. Every- 
body sat down about the dismantled car and ate the cracker 
sandwiches. Buster licked the can. 

“Oh, dear!’ thought Minty. “It’s always like this. Why 
can't we have a little house of our own and things nice, like 
they were last night?” 

Perhaps Pop had been thinking the same thing. “You 
know,” he said, “I can’t possibly finish this thing to-day. 
We might as well plan to stay on another night, and this 
afternoon I'll do a little fishing. We need something to eat 
besides canned goods and pancakes. It will save us money in 
the long run.” 

So Pop went fishing. The girls helped him get the boat 
into the water and dig worms for bait. In a few minutes he 
had forgotten all about his troubles with the car and that the 
engine was still scattered all along the side of the road. 
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Spring, the sweet spring, is the year’s pleasant king; 
“'Then blooms each thing, then maids dance in a ring, 
"Cold doth not sting, the pretty birds do sing, 


"Cuckoo, jug-ju u-we, to-witta-woo! ”’ 
» J¥S-jH§; ’ 


sang Pop as he rowed the boat out into the lake, and from 
far out his voice floated back to them—''That’s what the 
poet Nashe said.” 

“Now,” said Minty, when he was nearly out of sight, 
“Jet's you and me hike along the road and see if we can find 
somebody who knows how to fix a car.” 

The road wound pleasantly up and down hill and between 
woods. About a mile farther along they heard the tinkle of 
cowbells in the woods and saw open pasture land ahead of 
them, and across a couple of fields a big red barn and a small 
white house. Beyond the barn and house there was a glimpse 
of blue lake, and on beyond that, a highway where cars some- 
times went by. A mail box on a gatepost bore the name of 
Mrs. Oscar Gustafson. 

As soon as they reached the farmyard, Buster saw chickens 
walking around loose. Buster had been born and reared in 
Chicago, and this was probably the first time that he had ever 
beheld a chicken in its natural habitat. He began to bounce 
up and down and bark. The chickens scattered in every 
direction, fluttering and squawking, and Buster, now 
thoroughly delighted, dashed here and there, now after this 
one, now after that one. 

The two girls finally cornered him, and Eggs picked him 
up in her arms. He was almost as big as she was, but she 
held him firmly, while Minty hurried to the door and knocked. 


EVERY AFTERNOON POP TOOK EGGS FISH- 
ING AND, IN BETWEEN BITES, THEY DILI- 
GENTLY STUDIED THE CONTEST BOOK 
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A tall, lean woman with light hair came to the door, and 
behind her appeared the heads of several children. Necessity 
had made Minty a pretty shrewd judge of character and, as 
soon as she saw Mrs. Gustafson, some sixth sense told her 
that she had nothing to fear. Mrs. Gustafson’s wide mouth 
spread pleasantly into an inquiring smile. 

“Oh, please,” said Minty breathlessly, “is there anyone 
here who knows how to fix cars? We're stuck down the road 
a ways, and we're trying to get to Minneapolis to our 
Aunt Amy’s.” 

"You all alone?’ asked Mrs. Gustafson. 

“No, our father’s with us, but he’s not a very good mechanic 
and so he’s gone fishing. I guess we lost our way somehow 
yesterday.” 

“How long you been here?” 

“Well, we got stuck last night, and Pop’s taken the engine 
all apart, but I’m afraid he won't be able to get it together 
again. I thought if there was anyone around who under- 
stood cars—” 

“You been here since last night?” cried Mrs. Gustafson in 
surprise. “How did you get along?” 

Eggs opened her mouth to tell about the Vincent cottage, 
but Minty said hastily, “We've got a trailer with food and 
blankets.”” She thought it might be just as well not to 
mention the Vincent cottage, for Mrs. Gustafson might not 
understand how careful they had been, or that they were 
going to leave money on the table when they went away. 

“Vell, come right in,” said Mrs. Gustafson. ‘Ve're yust 
having afternoon coffee. I guess you'll be glad of some, too, 
and I'll send Pete along with you to see what he can do.” 

Eggs set Buster down inside the kitchen, with a box on the 
ear to oy him on his good behavior, and she and Minty 
gratefully received cups of coffee with lots of sugar and 
rich country cream, and slices of homemade bread still warm 
from the oven. 

Eggs was excited. “I never had coffee before,” she stated. 
“I always wanted to know what it tasted like, but Pop said 
I was too young. He says it stunts people’s growth, but I 
guess there isn't anything much that can stunt mine. I wear 
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a twelve-year-old dress now, and a four shoe. I guess that's 
pretty big for a ten-year-old girl. This coffee is good, I like 
it.” When Eggs had finished this enthusiastic speech, there 
was silence. Five young Gustafsons looked at her with bright 
blue eyes and smiling mouths, but nobody said anything. The 
Gustafsons were quiet folks. 

Presently a young man in overalls and a leather jacket 
unfolded himself from behind the stove and rose, wiping his 
mouth with the back of his hand. 

“I vant you should go and see what you can do for these 
girls, Pete,’ said Mrs. Gustafson. 

“I ain't much of a mechanic,”” said Pete uncertainly. 

“I guess you'll be better than Pop,” Minty told him. 

When they reached the car, Pete teed things over silently, 
and then fell to work. Presently he had everything back 
where it belonged, and then he got into the car and tried to 
start it. But it was just as dead as it had been the night before. 
Pete pushed back his cap and scratched his head. Then he 
announced, ‘She don’t go.” 

“No, she don’t,” agreed Eggs and Minty sympathetically. 

“I tell you what you got to do,” said Pete. “You got to get 
a mechanic out from town to tow you in. They charge you 
about ten dollars to come way out here.” 

“Ten dollars!” said Minty. She thought to herself, “Why, 
Pop hasn’t got much more than that to take us all the way 
to Aunt Amy's!” 

“If you vant I should telephone in for a mechanic—” 
offered Pete. 

“Oh, no!” said Minty. “Not until I've had a chance to 
talk to Pop. Maybe he can get it started, now that you have 
put it together. Thank you very much, Mr. Gustafson, and 
how much do I owe you, please ?” 

“You don’t owe me not’ing,” said Pete, and he went down 
the road whistling a Swedish waltz. (Continued on page 42) 
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FUN and FROLICh« 


SENIOR SCOUTS FROM SIOUX 
CITY, IOWA LIKE TO MAKE 
SWEET MUSIC ON SHEPHERDS’ 
PIPES AT CAMP O'THE HILLS 


PREPARING 
PROGRAM 
FUN AST 
ANCE. 

SCOUTS 4 
MAKE A 
ONE OF 
“THE FES 


IT’S FUN TO DANCE TO THE ROUS- 
ING MELODY OF THE CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIAN ‘““TANCUJ'’—BETTER 
KNOWN TO GIRL SCOUTS HERE AS 
“STAMP AND DANCE.” CALIFORNIA 
CAMPERS IN GAY COSTUMES ARE 
DRAMATIZING THE OLD BALLAD 


RIGHT : GIRL SCOUT CAMPERS FROM 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON GROUP 
THEMSELVES IN THE OUTDOOR 
AMPHITHEATER FOR A MERRY 
“SING TOGETHER” FROM THE SONG 
BOOK BY THAT NAME, WHICH IS 
PUBLISHED BY GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 
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A CAMP-FIRE 

RLY AS MUCH 

UAL PERFORM- 
VIRGINIA 
POCAHONTAS 

— FRAME AS 
SETTINGS FOR 

HE FEQOF MONTHS” 


BUTTERFLIES 


TAP- 
’ DIEGO, CALI- 
R GIRL SCOUTS 


PUPPETS MADE BY SCOUTS AT 
THE CRAFT HOUSE, CAMP 
ELLA J. LOGAN, IN INDIANA 


A DRAMATIC SCENE FROM AN 

INDIAN PAGEANT PRESENTED IN 

THE WOODS AT CAMP ALICE MER- 

RITT BY THE SHARENHOWANEE 

UNIT OF HARTFORD, CONNECTI- 
CUT GIRL SCOUTS 


LEFT: COULD THERE BE A LOVE- 
LIER SETTING FOR A MARION- 
ETTE SHOW? “ALOYSIUS,” A 
FAVORITE CHARACTER AT CAMP 
LEWIS PERKINS AT SOUTH HAD- 
LEY, MASSACHUSETTS, IS PUT- 
TING ON AN ACT FOR GIRL 
SCOUT CAMPERS FROM HOLYOKE 
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A BABY ROBIN PERCHES ON A FINGER 


AST LANSING, MICHIGAN: Summer 

has just turned into September. The 
leaves are tough and large, the goldenrod is 
very tall, and here and there it is beginning to 
turn yellow; in the garden the phlox is in 
bloom. Crickets and other insects sing all day 
long and all night long. 

But winter is beckoning. The nights 
will soon become frosty. Tiny scarce-heard 
notes, floating down through the darkness of 
night, indicate that the warblers have begun 
to wing their way southward. 

There are still some summer birds about. 
The orioles flash through the oaks, calling to 
one another. Mama and Papa Wren, with 
their second brood of young wrens, chatter in 
the hedgerow and pop in and out of the 
garden in search of grubs. Robins by the 
dozens feed on the ripe elderberries until 
they are so fat they can hardly fly. 

Blue jays and catbirds come in occasionally 
to dine on the elderberries, and a few flickers 
divide their time between the elders and the 
ants under the garden rocks. In the evening 
nighthawks and chimney swifts glean the 
skies for insects. 

Wood pewees live in the woods about a 
block north of my home. They rarely leave 
the woods, but on the evening of September 
twenty-second one came to the red maple in 
the yard. He sat there contentedly calling 
his name, “Peewee, peewee,” and darting 
out now and then for a passing insect. No 
other pewee has come to my yard since. 

Again this year I have seen the robin flight. 
As the sun is sinking, at seven o'clock, a few 
robins begin to fly out of the northwestern 
sky, diagonally across my yard to the south- 
east. They come in pairs, or alone, or in 
groups up to fifty, both males and females. 
Now and then a few light on the telephone 
wires, or in the trees, to rest. At seven 
thirty only a few stragglers are coming and 
soon the flight will be over, about half an 
hour before sunset. The robins seem to fly 
at this time only on clear nights. On Sep- 
tember fourth, I counted two hundred and 
sixty-seven robins in one flight; on the tenth, 
three hundred and thirteen; and on the 


eleventh, three hundred and fifty-two. Since 
the eleventh I have not seen this evening 
flight of robins. 

Just at dusk, a little screech owl comes to 
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A Girl Scout tells about the feathered visitors 


the yard and cries his weird hunting trill, 
but whenever I go down with my glasses to 
see him, he glides silently away through the 
dusk, so I never get a very good look at him. 

As the sunflowers ripen, goldfinches come 
in from the country. Rising and dipping in 
their undulating flight, “Perkaweea, perka- 
weea, perkaweea,” they say on the crest of 
every wave. Although the sunflower patch 
is not very large, sometimes more than a 
dozen goldfinches, brilliant yellow males and 
their more sober-colored mates, will be feed- 
ing there together. Now and then a few 
chickadees or a cardinal come to the stalks. 
The little chickadees cling to the bottom rim 
of the flower face and pluck out the seeds, 
while the goldfinches sit on the top of the 
head and peck from above, or on a convenient 
leaf stalk at the side, and reach in edgewise. 

About the middle of September, every year, 
thousands of blackbirds and grackles gather 
at sundown in a small grove about four 
blocks southeast of my home. The grove, 
once larger, is now built up into homes, yet 
the birds still gather to roost at this time, 
year after year, in the same place. On some 
days they gather in the tall elms in our yard, 
about five in the afternoon. For an hour 
they come, whirling and crying, making a ter- 
rible commotion. Then they fly away in a 
black cloud to their roosting place. The 
grackles and blackbirds have never roosted in 
my yard overnight, but they often come back 
just at dawn. 

Almost every clear night I can hear the 
warblers flying over. The first to stop in my 
yard was the redstart which came on Septem- 
ber third. There were two, a male in im- 
mature plumage, in the elm tree, and another 
just like him in the apple tree. The one in 
the elm was singing. 

There was a thundershower the night of 
September fifth and the next day it rained 
hard. From my bedroom window I saw two 
chestnut-sided warblers, two Nashville war- 
blers and a Tennessee warbler, darting about 
among the dripping wet leaves. 

One day in September I saw a yellow- 
throated vireo in the cherry tree. As he flew 
up into the elm, the sunlight struck his yel- 
low breast so that he was for an instant a 
brilliant flash of gold. 

By the middle of September the orioles, 
catbirds, wrens, and most of the species that 
arrive in the spring after the first of May, 
have gone. The earlier spring migrants come 
later in the fall. Thus the third week in Sep- 
tember brings the white-throated and white- 
crowned sparrows, becoming more and more 
abundant until about the first of October. 
They stay close to the ground, usually in 
flocks, scratching for food in the underbrush 
and dry leaves. The white-throats are more 
common in my yard than the white-crowns. 
Soon after come the juncos, who either asso- 
ciate with the white-throats, or stay by them- 
selves in their own little groups. The spar- 
rows leave in the middle of October, while 
the juncos stay on into November. 

When the leaves are falling, a few olive- 
backed thrushes come into the yard and for- 
age in the black loam and leaves. Sometimes 
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they may be seen feeding with the white- 
throats, but generally they are more solitary. 

Also in October come flocks of cedar wax- 
wings. The kinglets, both ruby-crowned and 
golden-crowned, come now and then to the 
spruce trees around the house. Sometimes 
they come so close to the windowpanes that, 
if the windows were open, one would be 
able to reach out and touch them. 

In October, when all the sunflower seeds 
are gone, the goldfinches, olive-green in their 
winter plumage, go out into the country for 
weed seeds. The cardinals, chickadees, and 
nuthatches would leave, too, when the seeds 
in the stalks are gone, if I did not scatter sun- 
flower seeds on the ground and later put up 
my feeding station. 

The first tray I put out was a baby’s enamel 
tray, fastened to the iron railing of the porch 
in a little alcove, with the house on three 
sides and two spruce trees on the other side. 
To it come blue jays, cardinals, chickadees, 
and nuthatches. I put out sunflower seeds, 
the favorite of these birds, and on an iron 
spike on the railing I stick a piece of suet 
which the downy woodpeckers come for. The 
chickadees, nuthatches and blue jays like suet, 
too. Though the temperature may drop be- 
low zero and the suet freeze solid, they come 
to pound at it, and what a noise they can 
make! Even the little bills of the chickadees 
can effect a drumming like iron on wood. 

Occasionally I put out other seeds, but the 
birds always take the sunflower seeds first. 
Each species has its own particular method of 
getting the meat out of the shell. The little 
chickadees take the seeds in their bills to the 
branch of some near-by tree, where they hold 
the seeds between their feet and hammer off 
the shells with their bills. The nuthatches 
wedge the seeds in the crevices of the elm 
trees and cling below them to hammer out 
the meat. Sometimes they just leave the seeds 
in the crevices, intending perhaps to eat them 
later, but another nuthatch generally gets 
them first. The cardinals are more shy about 
coming to the tray, but, when they do come, 
they sit right in the middle of it, crushing 
the seeds in their thick, conical bills and let- 
ting the husks dribble over the sides. I 
watched one fat red cardinal eat twenty-three 
seeds in this manner within ten minutes, 
without moving from the spot. Of all the 
birds, the blue jays are the biggest gluttons. 
They swallow seeds whole as fast as they can 
stoke them in. Nearly all species pick up and 
try several seeds before they get what they 
want, although they eat them all in the end. 

Sometimes two chickadees will feed to- 
gether, but most of the birds wait patiently 
in a tree for a chance to slip in and get a seed. 
If two birds happen to come at once, one usu- 
ally chases the other away. The nuthatches 
are constantly having skirmishes, both among 
themselves and with other species. Some- 
times, when a blue jay comes, the other birds 
will leave of their own free will. 

On December twenty-fifth a flock of two 
dozen cedar waxwings came to our yard. They 
did not come near the house, but stayed down 
in the old orchard where they ate frozen 
grapes and rotten apples on the trees. It is 
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unusual for the waxwings to come in mid- 
winter, but the weather had been exception- 
ally warm. 

In January I took down my feeding sta- 
tion and put up in its place a two-celled, 
drop-door banding trap, homemade and con- 
sequently not always as effective as could be 
desired. With a pair of small pliers, a car- 
penter’s nail, aluminum bands, and a sub- 
lease banding permit, I waited impatiently for 
my first victim. My first bird was a chickadee 
which I caught on January eighth. It was al- 
ready banded. Biological Survey records 
showed that it had been banded the previous 
September at the Michigan State College 
traps, about a mile away. The same day I 
caught another chickadee, the first bird I ever 
banded. 

One day I caught a fat male cardinal. Be- 
ing afraid that he would get away from me, 
I brought the trap into the house before I 
took him out. Laid on his back, his head 
lolled back in the typical, hypnotized manner. 
But before I could get the band on him, the 
cardinal awoke, took hold of my finger with 
his strong bill, and began to clamp. He 
clamped and clamped and clamped. I thought 
he could not possibly clamp any more, but 
still he kept on. Finally my mother gener- 
ously offered her finger for biting while I 
fixed the band. Later, when I released him 
out-of-doors, I was repaid for my pains as 
the cardinal clung for a few minutes to my 
finger, just like a photograph I had seen in 
a bird book. 

So far as beauty goes, a bird in the bush 
is certainly worth more than one in the hand. 
A chickadee in the hand, frightened, scrawny, 
and bedraggled, is several seconds later, a few 
feet away in a tree, a beautiful, plump little 
black-capped fellow, cheerfully “chickadee- 
ing’ as if nothing had happened to him. 

Early in February, the chickadees begin to 
call “phee-bee,”’ and the cardinals to carol 
“birdie, birdie, birdie.’ As the days grow 
longer, the cardinals sing earlier and inces- 
santly. One that I timed with a watch sang 
almost continuously for two hours. 

The song that I love better than any other 
is that of the song sparrow, sweet and clear 
in a frosty March dawn, breaking like magic 
the dreary spell of winter. With March, the 
first song sparrow and spring come back. 

One early March morning I awoke to hear 
the mourning dove cooing his soft liquid 
notes to a gray dawn. That same afternoon 
two plovers flying over, anxiously calling 
their name, told me that killdeers were back. 
A week later the meadow lark heralded 
himself with his melodious music. There was 
a pheebe on the telephone wire in mid-March, 
and a flicker in the oak tree, hammering dili- 
gently. Then, from the fields a few blocks, 
away, a towhee called, “wheel-birdie-tee hee 
hee hee.” 

A little gray bird sat solitary on the tele- 
phone wire, one day in March. Slim tailed 
and large headed, his dark eye-mask showed 
that he belonged to the pirate clan—he was a 
migrant shrike. 

We burned our field the night of March 
twenty-seventh. The next day there were 
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dozens of robins, a few meadow larks and 
cowbirds, walking about and looking for food 
in the black, burnt grass. The end of March 
brought a field sparrow to my yard; and two 
tree sparrows, unusual guests for the city, 
were in the elder bushes. 

April enters, snowy and white, but not too 
chilly. Juncos and kinglets are back in the 
yard. Robins come and sit under the porch 
grating where there is no snow, and at noon 
there is a towhee scratching for food in the 
dry leaves that lie wind-piled along the 
foundation of the house. 

Easter morning is a morning of sunshine, 
rainbows, and raindrops. The forsythia blos- 
soms are golden chimes against the dark 
green spruce trees; in the spruces are tiny 
ruby-crowned kinglets, close to the window 
and singing. For such a tiny bird, the ruby- 
crowned has a song that is wonderful in qual- 
ity and duration. 

In April I find the maple trees bleeding 
sap, with neat rows of holes drilled to the 
cambium. A yellow-bellied sapsucker is go- 
ing methodically round and round the trunk 
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of the maple tree, stopping now and then to 
make a few holes and then suck the sap. 

Other birds that April brings in abundance 
are the hermit thrushes, wide-eyed, with rus- 
set tails, hopping and scratching in the dry 
leaves; purple martins, skimming and sweep- 
ing the sky, and tiny rust-capped chipping 
sparrows. 

An unusual record came on April eight- 
eenth, when I saw a sparrow hawk sitting in 
the thorn hedge. I had my glasses on him 
only for a minute before he saw me and shot 
straight up into the air, graceful as an arrow 
in flight, and quickly disappeared. Late in 
April came the first warblers—myrtle warblers 
in the lilac hedge and in the full-budded 
boughs of the elm. 

May is ushered in on a bright morning with 
the rollicking song of the house wren, newly 
arrived the night before. The white-throated 
sparrows are back; large brown thrashers 
shyly forage around the tangled vines and 
shrubs about the walnut tree. Red-headed 
woodpeckers are calling and occasionally one 
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finds his way to a maple tree in my yard. 

On a rainy May morning I saw a hand- 
some fellow, a rose-breasted grosbeak, in the 
white-flowered plum tree. On another day, 
a little flycatcher stopped awhile to charm 
me with his gay, snappy “chebec, chebec,” 
before going on to his home farther north. 

May also brings warblers. I saw a yellow 
warbler on the third of May in the spruce 
tree by my window. The next day there were 
black-throated green warblers in the tops of 
the tall oaks, down in the back lot. One day 
I heard a tiny warbler note above me in the 
apple tree, a magnolia warbler. To see him 
was just like looking at a colored picture in 
a bird book. Every color and tone of his 
handsome coat, from his yellow rump patch 
to his black eye-mask, was perfect. In the 
wild grapevine thicket I found two _bay- 
breasted warblers, a male and a female; and 
a handsome chestnut-sided warbler in the 
lilac hedge. 

Warblers in spring flight are partial to 
evergreens. Shy little denizens in their north- 
ern homes, some now come even to the 
spruces around the house. From indoors | 
have seen five different species during the 
first week in May. Once, when I happened 
to glance out of the window, I saw an oven- 
bird walking sedately along the bank under 
the plum tree. Another one, or the same, one 
day later sang all morning his loud, “teacher, 
teacher, teacher.” A few redstarts also 
stopped awhile in their flight. On a wet 
morning I was surprised to see a water thrush 
bobbing along in the wet gravel under the 
hedgerow. 

In May the goldfinches return and a cat- 
bird comes to the thorn hedge. He perches 
deep inside the thicket out of sight, mimick- 
ing and calling, and crying his “meow.” 

By the last week in May the migration sea- 
son is practically over. The last migrant that 
stopped this year was a black-billed cuckoo. 
I heard him calling his rain call early in the 
morning, down in the oak thicket. It did not 
rain. 

June brings a more settled routine of fam- 
ily bird life, with an occasional outsider 
dropping in to add a thrill. The robins which 
built their nest in the red maple, by June have 
raised their first brood and now have another 
home under way in the elm tree. Mourning 
doves, after several unsuccessful attempts, 
have finally succeeded in hatching a pair of 
white eggs on the elm limb that hangs over 
the sidewalk. Their nest was at first so 
flimsy and coarse that one egg fell through 
and broke. The orioles swing their basket- 
like nest in the elm by the house. Somewhere 
down in the tall oaks, the now silent and 
elusive cardinals have built their nest. A 
pair of catbirds began a nest of giapevine and 
coarse twigs in the thorn hedge, but they have 
abandoned it because a neighbor's cat likes to 
lie under the hedge. Wrens, after trying out 
several houses placed for them about the 
yard, have finally decided on the bluebird 
house in the garden, down by the aspens. A 
pair of song sparrows chose the garden, too, 
but the wrens punctured their first two eggs 
and they have abandoned their nest. 

Since nesting activities have begun, sing- 
ing has dwindled to almost no singing at all, 
save the chatter of the wrens, the call of the 
orioles, and a brief chorus of robins at sun- 
rise. The mourning doves are so quiet that 
if I did not know where their nest is, I would 
not believe they are around. The cardinals are 
very retiring now, too, but the orioles flash 
and warble in the elm tree while gathering 
worms for their young. (Continued on page 38) 
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A lady present said, ‘Tut, tut’”—or whatever 
syllables the Norwegians use to express friend- 
ly disparagement. The child would soon ruin 
her promising voice unless she learned how 
to place her tones properly and to support 
them by correct breathing. Singing lessons 
began. 

At eighteen, Kirsten Flagstad had reached 
a woman's height. Her voice had rounded 
out and attained a secure production. But no 
one guessed that some day it would grow to 
majestic proportions. 

One day Fru Flagstad attended an audition 
at the Oslo Opera. Tiefland, by Eugen 
D’Albert—a work unfamiliar in America— 
was about to go into rehearsal. Candidates 
for the various réles were being lined up, and 
still no satisfactory soprano had been found 
for the part of Nuri, a little peasant girl. 
Busy thoughts must have played in the mind 
of Kirsten’s mother. Why shouldn't her 
daughter try out for the réle? Vocally, she 
was up to it. The single objection to her fit- 
ness was that, physically, she was a little be- 
yond it. But stage people know how to sub- 
tract inches from their stature. Fru Flagstad 
took home a score of Tiefland and put it into 
her daughter's hands. 

“Learn the music in two days and you shall 
try for Nuri's réle.”’ 

At that audition, prospective Nuris arrived 
in a flock. Twelve of them had sung when 
Kirsten Flagstad’s name was called. Did she 
wear flat heels, I wonder? Or is thirteen her 
lucky number? She got the part. 

Two months passed. At rehearsals, she 
was taught postures that reduced her tall- 
ness, she became accustomed to distances on 
the stage, to the timing of her steps and 
gestures, and she learned how to project her 
voice into the theater. At home, there was 
Mother to drill her relentlessly in the music. 
Nuri has an important réle in Tiefland’s story 
of hot-blooded Pyrenees peasants, but the 
child portrays a character innocent and de- 
tached. It provided a perfect vehicle for the 
operatic debut of an eighteen-year-old. When 
the great evening came, Kirsten Flagstad made 
a composed entrance. The scene into which 
she stepped represents a mill's interior, oc- 
cupied by gossiping servants. Nuri, her sun- 
set chores over, comes on stage knitting. 

In greeting to the others, she sings, "Da 
bin Ich.” That means, ‘Here I am.” 

Yes, there she was, a girl destined to go a 
long way in opera. Did anyone surmise how 
far? Maybe Fru Flagstad allowed herself a 
mother’s extravagant hope while her daughter 
carried through the first solo in tones fittingly 
pure and fresh. I am not guessing wildly at an 
impression the voice must have made, for, to 
this day, when a scene’s mood demands it, 
Kirsten Flagstad can enhance her phrases 
with a quality of silvery innocence. 

The youngest member of the Oslo Opera 
Company soon went to Sweden for further 
study. After a season in Stockholm she sang 
on the stage again, this time in The Chimes 
of Normandy. 

The wheels of the years rolled round, car- 
rying Kirsten Flagstad forward on the road 
of her career, sometimes with excursions into 
strange byways. Her repertoire in grand 
opera is enormous. You would have to check 
those réles off on your ten fingers nearly four 
times to name them. Besides, she has sung 
in thirty operettas and comic operas. Once, in 
Oslo, she had a part in a casino revue, and 
her chief number was a sentimental Broad- 
way import, with the refrain, “I love you, I 
love you.” 

Love, and marriage, and a baby daughter, 
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brought about seasons of retirement, but al- 
ways some circumstance arose to call her 
back to public life. Scandinavia could cer- 
tainly claim her as its very own, for, until 
1933, she had never been heard outside its 
borders, as though an imaginary geographical 
line were obstructing steel to wall in the 
treasure of her voice. 

We think of Kirsten Flagstad as preémi- 
nently a Wagnerian soprano. Yet she ap- 
proached that peak in a gradual ascent. For 
a long while, her repertoire included only 
two Wagnerian réles, Elsa, and Elisabeth in 
Tannhduser. Our supreme Isolde had never 
even heard a performance of Tristan until 
nine years ago. Its glory broke over her one 
evening in Vienna where she had gone on a 
trip with her husband, Mr. Henry Johansen. 
He remarked that the réle of Isolde was not 
for her, but later his mind changed. 

In arriving at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Madame Flagstad’s route was charted 
by way of the Festspielhaus in Bayreuth. Its 
management acted with caution, engaging a 
new Norwegian artist for the summer of 
1933. That season she appeared only in two 
small réles, as Ortlinde, one of the Warrior 
Maidens in Walkiire, and as the Third Norn 
in Gétterdammerung. If you have seen 
Walkiire, you know how hard it is to pick 
out any one of Brunhilde’s eight sisters, rush- 
ing over the rocks and “ho-yo-to-hoing™” with 
upflung spears. In Gdétterdammerung, the 
three Norns sing during a brief prelude to 
the opera. On the dark stage they are only 
visible as vague, phosphorescent figures, and 
when the cord of Fate which they are weav- 
ing breaks, they speedily descend through a 
trapdoor. 

But these opportunities gave Kirsten Flag- 
stad sufficient scope to impress the powers 
controlling the Wagner Festival Theater. An- 
other summer came round, and with it her 
chance to sing one of the loveliest and most 
poignant réles in Wagnerian repertoire—Sieg- 
linde in Walkire. Her voice and presence 
enchanted a discriminating audience. Mean- 
time, rumors had crossed the Atlantic, tin- 
gling the ears of Mr. Gatti-Casazza, general 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera House. 
He didn’t travel to Bayreuth to hear the new 
soprano, Instead, a halfway meeting was ar- 
ranged. One day in St. Moritz, Switzerland, 
Madame Flagstad, Signor Gatti-Casazza, and 
Mr. Artur Bodansky, eminent conductor of 
Wagner opera at the Metropolitan, shook 
hands all round, and probably said “How- 
do-you-do” in one language with three con- 
trasting accents. 

At the audition, Madame Flagstad sang 
with such display of voice and musicianship 
that she instantly won a contract. Yet neither 
Signor Gatti-Casazza nor Mr. Bodansky rea- 
lized, so the tale goes, what a prize they had 
picked! The performance took place in a 
small room of a hotel. Usually such Eu- 
ropean establishments provide furniture fatly 
upholstered; an all-over carpet muffles foot- 
treads, side curtains of thick stuff, hanging 
in convolutions, drape the windows. In such 
a setting, Madame Flagstad found herself 
about to sing for the two critical, august 
gentlemen. 

Before her lips had opened to a note, she 
recognized in the draperies a menace to her 
performance, for such material eats up sound, 
Her eye must then have wandered to the car- 
pet, which can swallow tone, too. What was 
that shiny spot she saw? Stooping, she picked 
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up a fifty-centime piece. “A coin for luck,” 
she told herself, and that it proved to be. 
Now she wears it on a bracelet with other 
charm bangles. 

Her audition happened on a warm August 
day. Her New York debut did not follow 
until a chilly Saturday in February. I was 
one of the fortunate hundreds present at that 
matinee of Walkire. After an orchestral prel- 
ude, the curtains break open upon a stage 
representing an ancient, crude, and spacious 
dwelling hall centered by the trunk and 
branches of a mighty ash tree. To one side, 
a huge fireplace glows. A storm-driven fig- 
ure, Siegmund, stumbles through an outer 
door and sinks down exhausted near the 
warmth of burning logs. Measures of music 
pass. Then, through an inner door and down 
a few steps, comes a young woman in white 
garments. Long blond hair hangs forward 
over her shoulders, while her posture indi- 
cates that the noise of someone entering her 
home has startled her. She sings: 

“A stranger! See! 
“Him I must question.” 

A matchless Sieglinde! All the house soon 
recognized it by the pure, exhaustless voice 
she gave forth, and by the dignity, grace, and 
tenderness of her representation. When the 
first-act curtain dropped, a great acclaim for 
Kirsten Flagstad rang out. As her season 
progressed, triumph overlapped triumph. Be- 
fore it ended, she had sung three great réles 
for the first time in her career—the Brun- 
hildes in Walkire and Gdétterdammerung, 
and Kundry in Parsifal. Also, she had to re- 
learn the texts of Tannhduser and Lohengrin, 
for she had never before sung Elisabeth and 
Elsa except in her native tongue, or in Swed- 
ish. All this she took in her magnificent 
stride. 

Madame Flagstad’s admirers from a dis- 
tance sometimes ask those who know her 
personally, “Is she prima donna-ish?’’ If this 
word means temperamental and vain, their 
question deserves an emphatic “No.’’ She is 
a grand person, who estimates truthfully her 
own value. Therefore she has to deny her- 
self to many idle, inquisitive persons, who, 
if she granted their requests to see her for 
unreasonable reasons, would wreck her time 
and her strength. To the people who belong 
in her life, no matter how briefly or humbly, 
she shows benevolent friendliness. 

One day I was browsing backstage at the 
Metropolitan, during an interval when no 
performances were scheduled. But there was 
a lot going on, for the company was just 
back from its spring tour and soon the 
World's Fair opera season would open. Up- 
stairs, | had been shown into the sewing 
room by Jennie. Before the curtain rises on 
an opera, Jennie is a prima donna’s mainstay 
in life. She brings the leading women sing- 
ers their costumes, and she sees to the hooks 
and eyes and snap fasteners. Her title is 
“dresser,” but her duties include keeping 
fresh and mended the many garments of vel- 
vet and silk and brocade. 

In the sewing room, scraps of variegated 
material clutter long tables. Here are ma- 
chines to stitch up the beautiful costumes de- 
signed by Mr. Nicholas Lanzilotti. You also 
notice a scattered number of dressmaker 
dummies—the headless kind on standards of 
different height, and padded under canvas 
into the shapes of Metropolitan sopranos and 
contraltos. I was wondering which was who, 
probably, when I (Continued on page 37) 
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Newly 


For out-of-doors and indoors, 
for troop meetings and school 
—a better dress at a better 
price—a price within the reach 
of every pocketbook. A uniform 
in the modern mode — styled to 
give freedom and comfort in 
action, and designed with all 
the smartness of line and cut 
so necessary to ‘the girl of to- 
day.” 

Designed for Youth, meant for 


You. Ask to see it to-day at your 
Department Store Agency. 


0-107 Of sanforized Girl Scout 
cloth. Sizes 8-18, 38-44 $3.50 








GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
National Equipment Service, 14 West 49th Street, N. Y. 
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HALLOWE’EN PARTY 


and Hubbard squash so effectively that only 
the bones remained on their plates. It was 
marvelous fun and everyone was on the top 
of the wave except Tuck and Marion. 

“What's wrong?” Cappy slipped her hand 
into Tuck's arm as they left Edith Hill's house. 
“You look as if you'd lost your last friend.” 

“I probably have,’” mourned Tuck. “When 
the girls see what a pickle I’ve gotten Marion 
into, they'll never speak to me again.” 

“Don’t let it worry you,” advised Cappy 
kindly. “Hop into my car with Sandy and 
Ruffy and Connie. Mrs. Brighton will follow 
with the beach wagon.” 

“It seems specially awful to take Mrs. 
Brighton to Marion’s house when you think 
of what an important person she is,’’ Tuck 
muttered. “Secretary of the Women’s Club, 
President of the River Ford Historical Society, 
and I don’t know what all else besides. 
Cappy, I'm just plain crushed.” 

The ride in the October moonlight was 
lovely. The country road wound up and up 
behind the village, past farms and through 
wood lots, until it reached a bare, wind-swept 
ridge from which the girls looked down and 
saw, far below them, the silver thread of the 
river flowing out of Four Mile Lake, and the 
cluster of houses, surrounding the white 
spire of the church, that was River Ford. 

At the old cider mill, Cappy turned down 
a marrow side road, not much more than a 
cart track, 

“Looks to me as if we were going to the 
old Turner place,” remarked Sandy in a 
suspicious voice, and Tuck cringed inside as 
if she had been struck. 

Through another wood lot, over a bridge 
spanning a brook, and suddenly there it was, 
the old Turner house. It stood in the lee of a 
wooded knoll, four-square and gracious as 
it had been for close to two hundred years. 
Now, silvered by the moonlight, it no longer 
looked tumble-down and shabby, but gleamed 
with a charm and rightness that made Tuck's 
breath catch-in her throat. 

“It’s a beautiful old house,” said Cappy 
casually, as she drove past the vine-grown 
stone walls and turned into the yard. ‘See 
the lovely fanlight over the front door! How 
wise those old settlers were to build in the 
lee of a knoll that would shelter them from 
the north wind.” 
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of derision. “I know it sounds funny to you,” 
she admitted. 

When the thousands of tiny seedlings were 
transplanted from the imposing line of flats 
back of the garage, into their permanent 
places in the wide sweeps of earth Tony and 
Ellen had so carefully prepared for them, it 
was a delight to see how sturdily they took 
hold. 

Ellen sat back on her heels one warm 
October day and looked up at the Italian boy, 
skillfully thinning a mass of overgrown berry 
bushes. “We can’t run the risk of frost 
catching "em, Tony,” she murmured. Her eye 
wandered over the erstwhile vacant lot. The 
brook had been cleared and made musical 
with strategically placed rocks, fern clumps 
had been divided and reset, good trees had 
been trimmed and poor ones removed. Every 
foot of the land had emerged into beauty, as 
she had known it would. 
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Cappy stopped her car outside the side 
door and Mrs. Brighton drew up close behind 
her. The small-paned windows on either side 
of the door glowed with soft candlelight and 
the flicker of an open fire. On the worn 
granite doorstep, between lilac bushes, were 
two gleaming jack-o’-lanterns cut from enor- 
mous pumpkins. The door opened and Mrs. 
Evans, smiling hospitably, stood in the door- 
way to greet her daughter's guests. A step 
back of her mother waited Marion. 

“Did you grow those pumpkins, Marion?” 
called Ruffy Adams jovially, as the girls fol- 
lowed Mrs. Brighton and Cappy toward the 
house. 

“Yes,” replied Marion. “I grew them last 
summer. Aren’t they whoppers?” 

The uncertain note in her voice was too 
much for Tuck and she lurked miserably 
behind the others in the darkness of the yard, 
dreading the sight of River Ford's leading 
citizen being ushered into the meager house. 
She was utterly unprepared for what fol- 
lowed; for Mrs. Brighton stopped on the 
threshold with an exclamation of delight. 

“Marion, my dear child!” Tuck held her 
breath, scarcely daring to recognize the 
ecstatic note in her voice. “It’s perfect! 
Simply perfect! How did you ever achieve 
such a beautiful restoration? Come in, girls. 
You mustn’t miss one minute of this.” 

Tuck, her heart climbing a few cautious 
inches, edged into the house behind the 
others and looked curiously about her. 

The outside door opened directly into a 
room which was dominated by a fireplace 
wide enough to carry a four-foot log, and as 
deep as a cavern. It was alive with a cascade 
of flame that cast a warm light through the 
rest of the room. From an iron crane a black 
kettle hung over the flames and simmered 
comfortably in the heat. The ceiling of the 
room was low, beamed with heavy timbers 
that had mellowed with the years to a rich, 
dark, honey color. The walls were paneled 
in pine which had aged to the same color as 
the beams. The floor, made of wide pine 
boards, had recently been painted. 

“My daughter and I did the work our- 
selves,” Mrs. Evans answered Mrs. Brighton's 
question, “with Captain Walker's help. We 
uncovered the fireplace, tore an old tin ceiling 
off the beams, scraped the paneling, waxed it, 
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and painted the floor. We had planned to 
have the outside of the house painted this 
year anyhow. In fact we've practically swum 
in paint during the past month. This room 
was the old kitchen, but we are planning to 
use it for our dining room. Do you like it?” 
“Do I like it!’ exclaimed Mrs. Brighton. 
“Girls,” she said solemnly, “I want you to 
realize that this house is the most beautiful 
example of eighteenth century architecture in 
the State. I've always thought it was a pity 
no one lived here and that the place was left 
to decay, and I am delighted indeed that, at 
last, it is being restored to its original beauty. 
Mrs. Evans, I want to ask a very great favor 
of you and your daughter. Will you allow us 
to hold the next meeting of the River Ford 
Historical Society in this lovely room? We 
have scheduled a talk on kitchens of the 
eighteenth century, and I can imagine no 
more delightful setting for such a subject.” 


“We shall be delighted to have the 
Historical Society meet here,” said Mrs. 
Evans. “It will be an honor.” 


At this point Tuck caught a glimpse of 
Marion’s face across the room, smiling, happy, 
and proud, and at the sight, her heart turned 
a somersault and jumped up where it be- 
longed. She drew a deep breath of relief. 

Marion’s mother turned, smiling, to the 
troop. “And now, girls, it’s time to sit dowa 
and eat a real New England dessert in this 
old New England farmhouse—pumpkin pie 
and cider, the pumpkins and apples all raised 
on the place.” 

While everyone was finding a place at the 
long tables in the center of the room, Tuck 
crowded in beside Marion. “What made 
you ashamed of this perfectly beautiful 
house, you goon?” she demanded. “You've 
had me worried sick about it.” 

Marion grinned happily. “You ought to 
have seen it before Cappy came up here and 
talked to me like a Dutch uncle about 
feeling sorry for myself,” she confessed. “It 
was dreadful. But Mother got all pepped up 
about fixing the house and, of course, I helped 
her. We went to work like nailers, just to see 
what we could do. Only I wasn’t so sure it 
was all right until Mrs. Brighton began to 
praise it. It isn’t the old Turner place any 
more, Tuck. It’s the Evans homestead and 
the latch string is always out. Understand?” 


THE PASTEL TWIN 


“Cover heem up, s/? Wid what?” Tony was 
asking. 

Ellen considered. “The books say hay, or 
something like that, but we'll have to use 
leaves—and it will take tons of them!” 

“Best place, that beeg row of maples down 
Main,” suggested the boy. ““We carry leaves 
home in basket—si?” 

So carry leaves they did, that week, basket- 
ful after basketful, while passers-by looked 
on, amused at their earnest haste. They were 
still hard at it Saturday when Sutton Craig 
came home from the University. Ellen, pink 
and rumpled with exertion, an old sweater 
over her green smock and a bandanna knotted 
carelessly under her soft chin, was toiling in 
Tony's wake with a toppling basket when 
Sutton’s old car chugged by and came to a 
screeching stop. ; 

“Hey! What's this?” he shouted cheer- 
fully, poking his head ont of the window. 


“A private fire, or can I ‘help set the town 
a-blazin’ ?” 

“It's private,” Ellen called lightly. “We're 
bedding down some plants!” 

Sutton started up the noisy motor again, 
turned the front wheels into the curb, and 
hopped out. “You don’t know how to carry a 
basket,” he scoffed. He took her burden out 
of her arms and swung it high on his 
shoulder. 

“When my arms began to ache I thought 
of trying to balance it on my head,” she 
answered, “like the natives in—where? You 
ought to know, now that you're really at the 
U. What's it like? Fun?” 

“Fun enough!’ he answered heartily. 
“Swell lectures. We've already started some 
keen experiments in lab. Pity you and Bink 
couldn’t make it. Bink would be a wow there 
—she'd make the prize co-eds look like your 
Aunt Jenny! How is she—Bink, I mean? 
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Still telling everybody where to head in, and 
getting by with it?” 

Ellen nodded. 

“Where do you want these? Along Doc’s 
front fence?” They were almost in front of 
the house now and Sutton turned his head 
with difficulty, to see around the basket. As 
he did so, he caught sight of the newly made 
garden in the vacant lot. 

“Hey!” he exclaimed, 
here?” 

“Been doing a little experimenting,” Ellen 
explained. 

“Well, I'll say! What are these things, 
Primulas? Must be thousands of 'em!” 

“I thought I'd get all the pale colors I like 
by experimenting a little last spring. And if 
it really looks as I think it will next spring, 
people might want to buy the seed,” she told 
him eagerly. 

“Well, I'll be—” Sutton’s black eyes were 
intent, for he was majoring in botany him- 
self. “What mixture did you use on the 
Alpines?” he asked. 


“What goes on 


HE spent the rest of the afternoon working 
with Ellen and Tony to bed the plants 
down. They hadn't much time to talk and it 
was restful—the way Ellen treated him exact- 
ly as she treated Tony. Her nose was shiny 
and there was a long rip in her smock where 
it had caught on the wire handle of one of 
the baskets. More than once Sutton shot a 
puzzled glance at her. It was funny, but 
to-day she didn’t look a bit like Bink. It might 
be her hair, of course. She had taken off her 
bandanna, and he noticed that her hair was 
wound in a thick braid around her head, 
not a curl in sight. It wasn’t strictly 
snappy, and yet it suited her, somehow. 

When the last load of leaves had been 
spread and Tony was busy stowing the baskets 
back of the garage, they climbed up on the 
fence for a moment, to rest. 

“What was the lecture you started to 
tell me about?” Ellen's voice was even and 
full and quiet, not at all like her sister's 
vivacious tones. 

“Didn't I finish? Well, it’s because you've 
been working me too hard! It wasn’t given by 
one of the profs, but by a commercial horti- 
culturist—guy named Gunnerson,”’ 

“Gunnerson’s Seeds?” 

“Know him?” Sutton was a bit taken back. 

“No, but I used a few of his Primula seeds 
last year. They have good stuff, even if they 
don’t know how to handle it.” 

“Yeah? I'll tell him for you, if I ever see 
him again,” grinned Sutton. “Well, he gave 
us quite a spiel about soil preparation. 
According to him—”’ 

Ellen listened carefully. She didn’t pull 
one of the wise cracks for which Bink was 
famous; she simply hooked a quiet arm around 
a fence post and fixed interested gray eyes 
on Sutton’s face. The sun sank lower and it 
grew chilly. Suddenly Sutton stopped in 
the middle of a word. 

“Galloping grasshoppers!’ he exclaimed in 
consternation. “Why didn’t you stop me? 
I've talked your ear off!” 

Ellen waved a casual hand from her place 
on the fence as he swung by in his old car. 
“Thanks for the help,” she called. 

“Any time, lady!’ he called back cheer- 
fully over the back fire of the old engine. 

“Sutton Craig’s home,” announced Bink 
briskly at dinner that evening. “No, Mother, 
haven't time for dessert. We're stepping out 
to-night with a bunch from Craigsmere.’’ 
Bink’s curls, fresh from the hands of the best 
hairdresser in (Continued on page 39) 
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pps 


““She's as pretty as they come—and she's got more brains 
than the rest of the Senior class put together! And, jeepers, what a forward! 
Best one we ever had... But honestly, the thing we all admire most about 
Anne is her poise. She just never gets jittery or upset. Day in, day out, Anne's 


always the same.” 


MPOSSIBLE for a girl to have this 

poise and serenity if she is uncom- 
fortable or in constant fear of embar- 
rassment several days a month... 

That's why, when you see Anne’s 
kind of happy self-confidence, you so 
often find another girl who has dis- 
covered the blessed comfort and secur- 
ity of ‘‘fluff-type’’ Modess. 

Modess is different—there are two 
kinds of napkins, you know—‘‘fluff- 
type’’ and ‘“‘layer-type.’’ Modess is 
‘ fluff-type.”’ Instead of being made of 
closely packed layers, it has a soft, 
fluffy filler. 

Cut open a Modess pad and feel the 
downy mass. A special processcushions 
every fiber in air. That’s wry Modess is 
so wonderfully soft . . . so comfortable. 


And the special moisture-resistant 
backing in Modess gives you extra 
protection .. . helps you forget your 
fear of embarrassment. Drop some wa- 
ter on the moisture-resistant backing 
from a Modess pad. See for yourself! 
Not a drop strikes through! That's 
why Modess is safer. 


There's a blue line on the back of 
every Modess pad. It marks the proper 
way to wear Modess for greater com- 
fort and safety. Read directions on the 
slip in the Modess package. 

And though softer and safer, Modess 
costs no more than any other nation- 
ally known napkin! 

Ask mother today to buy Junior 
Modess . . . a slightly smaller-sized 
pad made especially for you. 
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WOMEN’S HUNDRED-YEAR CLIMB 


‘Females should not meddle in such things 
as are proper for men, whose minds are 
stronger.” Those words, penned by that un- 
bending Puritan, John Winthrop, governor 
of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, summed 
up the traditional attitude toward women that 
was still widely prevalent in the United 
States in 1839. In that year, only seven oc- 
cupations were open to any considerable 
number of women wage-earners. A female 
might teach young children; she might keep 
boarders; she might toil as a weaver in a 
mill, and at typesetting, bookbinding, needle- 
work, or domestic service. 

To-day, according to the latest census, wom- 
en are working at precisely five hundred and 





one occupations. From seven to five hundred 
and one in the space of a hundred years! 
No wonder the National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women's Clubs is tak- 
ing special notice of this phenomenal widen- 
ing of the field of women’s work! National 
Business Women’s Week—from October 
eighth to fourteenth—will see the climax of 
its celebration of One Hundred Years of 
Women’s Progress in the United States. 

In 1839, most girls were surprisingly lack- 
ing in education. Not a single one had 
been graduated from a college. But, in 
1837, Oberlin College, in Ohio, startled the 
nation. It admitted four young women stu- 
dents to regular courses. Copies of the first 
catalog of its “Female Department’ were 
read with surprise—mixed often with sharp 
misgivings—by educators in other parts of 
the country. “Young ladies of good mind,” 
(the catalog stated) ‘‘unblemished morals, 
and respectable attainments, are received in- 
to this department and placed under the su- 
perintendence of a judicious lady (the Fe- 
male Principal) whose duty it is to correct 
their habits and mould the female character.” 
The same year, Mary Lyon sprang another 
drastic surprise by founding Mount Hol- 
yoke Female Seminary in South Hadley, Mass- 
achusetts, the first “institution for higher 
learning” for girls. 

One hundred years ago, women were not 
only barred from most business and educa- 
tional opportunities, but in addition they were 
hedged round with social restrictions that 
leave us divided between laughter and in- 
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By Latrobe Carroll 


credulity. Witness the precepts given in 
The Behavior Book, a Manual for Ladies. 
Written in the middle of the last century by 
an authority who signed herself merely “Miss 
Leslie,” it laid down scores of grim rules. 
Here are a few of them: 

“Don't mention the word ‘stomach’ while 
dining with others. It should be uttered 
only when conversing with a physician pri- 
vately. . . . Do not suffer a gentleman to 
touch your curls. Do not read with him off 
the same book or newspaper. Never slap a 
gentleman with your handkerchief, nor be so 
bold as to tap him with your fan,” 


WHITE TERROR OF THE SEA 


The fifteen thousand men of our Coast 
Guard have many a tough job. One of the 
toughest is that of the Ice Patrol. The 
Guardsmen of this service are iceberg de- 
tectives. Their duty is to keep watch in 
waters where bergs can be expected and to 
give notice of the position of each one. 

Before the year 1912 there was no In- 
ternational Ice Patrol. On April fifteenth 
of that year the Titanic, then the largest ship 
afloat, sank on her maiden voyage after 
crashing into a berg. This disaster cost 
more than fifteen hundred lives. It led to 
the formation of the Patrol, a service paid for 
by several maritime nations and performed 
by Uncle Sam's sturdy seagoing cutters. 

Each year, two of these vessels start a 
vigil on the first of March along certain 
stretches of the northeast Atlantic. Usually 





the danger is over after July fifteenth. But, 
last summer, the game of spotting icebergs 
continued right through August. 

On the cruising cutters the watch goes on 
day and night. The crews, often working 
in treacherous fogs, in cold rains, must keep 
alert, take accurate observations, know the 
areas of peril like a book. 

These water watchmen don’t rely solely 
on their own sleuthing; other vessels flash 
them news of floating menaces. They radio 
all information to Washington where the 
paths and progress of bergs are recorded on a 
great chart. Warnings go out to vessels whose 
courses may bring them into peril. Result: in 
the twenty-seven years of the Patrol, no ship 
has been lost through ramming ice. 





FOUR-FOOTED FIREMEN 


On the twenty-second of last July, news 
of a killing shocked a certain section of 
Brooklyn, New York. Inquiries poured in. 
A reward of a hundred dollars was offered 
—without any result—for information con- 
cerning the slayer. 

The victim was not a person but a dog— 
an endearing Dalmatian named Clown, mas- 
cot of Engine Company 283. He was no 
idle laplover, but a pup who believed in do- 
ing his job. His job was the work of being 
nice to firemen off duty—and the tenser 
occupation of riding to fires with the crew 
of his truck. He did both jobs thoroughly, 
eagerly. Several times he was almost left 
behind when the truck started to roar out 
of the firehouse. Each time he jumped for 
the rear step as it plunged past him—and 
made it. 

His 


three-months-old Clown 


successor, 





Second—gift of a Tarrytown riding academy 
master—seemed puzzled at first by the alarm 
bells and sirens. Soon, though, he learned 
what a mascot’s life was all about. 

Such firehouse pups aren’t uncommon in 
New York's five boroughs. There are about 
a hundred and fifty of them. Some sleep on 
the drivers’ seats so they won't miss a thing. 
Almost all are Dalmatians—the black and 
white spotted canines once called coach dogs 
because they'd often run close behind car- 
riages for long distances with impressive en- 
durance. In the. days of horse-drawn fire 
engines almost every crew had its spotted 
mascot that used to lope just behind the rig. 
After motors ousted horses, such dogs were 
rarely seen. Now they're growing in num- 
bers and popularity. 

These canines have certain traits in com- 
mon. They seem to find excitement in rid- 
ing to blazes. Held firmly by some fireman 
on a truck careening around corners or rush- 
ing along straightaways, they lift their flop 
ears as high as they can, slew their eyes 
around alertly, and bark themselves hoarse. 
Some of them have made gallant rescues. 
One carried four kittens from a_ burning 
building; another saved a surprised and flus- 
tered tomcat. 

Each dog seems convinced that fire fight- 
ing just couldn’t go on without him! 
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CONTENTIOUS CONTENTION 


Antarctica is in the news again. Rear 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd, whom President 
Roosevelt has commissioned to lead another 
expedition, is planning to sail southward in 
October. His purpose is to clinch the claims 
of the United States to the huge area— 
about six hundred and seventy-five thousand 
square miles—on which he and his fellow 
explorer, Lincoln Ellsworth, have already 
planted the Stars and Stripes. Congress has 
provided three hundred and forty thousand 
dollars for the new venture, in the hope that 
parts of the great frozen continent may be 
useful, some day, as bases for international 
airlines. 

Antarctic geography is fantastically mud- 
dled at present. Australia and New Zealand 
claim territory which Uncle Sam thinks may 
be his. Other areas—some of them over- 
lapping—are claimed by Russia, Norway, 
Germany, Sweden, France, and Argentina. 

Perhaps Admiral Byrd can help to straight- 
en out the tangle. 








TWINKLE, TWINKLE, BABY STAR 


Little Sandra Henville wasn’t left on a 
doorstep with the morning's milk. Not ex- 
actly. But snapshots of her were delivered 
to a noted Hollywood address along with 
the cream bottle—and the stratagem worked. 
She had what you might call a pull because 
her father happened to be the milkman! 

Sandra was only a year old, but her daddy 
had long known he had something, there. 
When he read in the paper that Universal 
Pictures was looking for a baby to play a 
part in a Bing Crosby film, he told himself, 
“I've got the very kid!” So photographs 
of Sandra were served Mr. Charles Previn, 
Universal’s music director, with his toast, 
eggs, and creamy coffee. He studied them 
between bites and sips. They hit him hard. 
He showed them to Mr. David Butler, the 
director, who was right in the middle of the 
Crosby picture, East Side of Heaven. 

Out went a hurry call for Sandra. In she 
came—a delectable morsel of babyhood. Only, 
they'd wanted a boy. But why bring that 
up? They'd rename her Sandy and nobody 





would be any the wiser—or so they thought. 

Soon the cat came out of the bag—the 
little boy was really a little girl. But who 
cared? Nobody. Sandy pretty much stole 
the picture and has since made another, 
Unexpected Father. 

She is now about twenty months old. That 
means that, by California law, she may stay 
in the studio four hours a day only. Ac- 
tually she works two, for which she gets 
approximately two hundred dollars a week. 
If she were younger—say, less than two 
months old—she could be kept under the 
studio lights only twenty minutes a day. Cal- 
ifornia looks out for its babies. In Sandy's 
case, her father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Roy 
Henville, are doing plenty of looking out 
themselves. Mrs. Henville is always with 
the gifted mite whose salary is banked 
against the day when she'll enter college. 
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A NEW CAMP SITE BOUGHT 
A LITTLE HOUSE BUILT 

e 
A DEFICIT WIPED OUT 

e 


Herz is a simple, successful plan for 
raising council and troop funds, used 
effectively by 409 councils last year. 
Sell Grennan Official Girl Scout Cookies! 
If your fall budget needs bolstering, 
write for full information about our 
Grennan Complete Cookie Sale Plan. 
We tell you how to plan the sale and get 
publicity. We furnish all the advertising 
helps you need. Grennan’s is a tested, 
proven plan built on years of experience. 
Grennan Bakeries are licensed by Na- 
tional Headquarters. Quality cookies 
approved by Good Housekeeping. 


BAKERIES LOCATED AT 
Buffalo, N. Y. Jamaica, L. I., N. Y. 
Chicago, II. ansas City, Mo. 
Cincinnati, O. Memphis, Tenn. 
Cleveland, O. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dallas, Tex. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. St. Louis, Mo. 
These centrally located bakeries guar- 
antee fresh quality cookies and prompt 


delivery on the dates you specify. 


To Councils and Lone Troops with ac- 


tive Troop Committees, registered at 
National Headquarters, we will send 
srk complete information about 1939 Gren- 


nan Cookie Sale Plan and sample of new 
Treasure Chest Package. Mail coupon 
today. No obligation. 
" ETE an aw an an amamamames 
| MAIL COUPON TODAY 


| GRENNAN BAKERIES, INC. 
| General Office—844 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Bon Send us complete details about making money 
with the Grennan Girl Scout Cookie Plan. This does 
| not obligate us in any way. 


| Ps é. 06.60 0.6:6:60654606060000000660606000648006008 


| Name of Gonmedd op Tread Mas. cccccccccvcccccesceoees 
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WHAT'S NEW? 


Save your pennies and invest in a 
little tweed jacket, cut like Brother 


Bill's. Go to tea parties in a “bus- 








tle dress,” two-piece, wide-skirted. 
Wear shirts and skirts—lots of them! 


And for the most important date, an 





evening dress just like Grandma's! 











1875 





1875— Two-piece jacket dress, jacket and 
skirt flared in back. Sizes 12 to 20; 30 to 
38. Yardage on pattern envelope. 15c 


1889— Button or zip this dress down the 
front, have it short or long-sleeved. Sizes 8 to 
14. Yardage on pattern envelope. 15¢ 


1871— Blouse and skirt—fashion news this 
year! 12 to 20; 30 to 38. 16 (34): blouse, 
2% yds. 39”; skirt, 17% yds. 54”. 15¢ 


1885— Back of skirt may flaunt a ruffle and 
bow, to give bustle effect. In sizes 12 to 20; p 
30 to 38. Yardage on pattern envelope. 15c¢ 





These Hollywood Patterns especially selected for readers of this magazine, can 
be purchased through THE AMERICAN GIRL, 14 West 49th Street, New York, 
New York. Be sure to state sizes when ordering. Each’ fifteen cents. 


1885 


If you would like help with your sewing, write THE AMERICAN GIRL, 14 West 49th St., N.Y.C., for information about a sewing center near you. 
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VOICE of GLORY 
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mentioned Madame Flagstad to Jennie. A 
look of devotion suffused her gentle Italian 
eyes. 

“She is a wonderful lady,” declared Jennie. 
“So kind always, and so calm.” 

The same day I heard a similar opinion 
expressed by another member of the back- 
stage staff. Madame Flagstad is an incom- 
parable person, thinks “Papa Senz’’ who, 
these many, many years, has served the Opera 
House as wig-maker and make-up expert. As 
an honor, he permitted me to examine the 
fine strands of the auburn wig which Madame 
Flagstad wears when, in Siegfried, a fearless 
hero's kiss awakens her from her long fire- 
guarded sleep. 

Are you one of Madame Flagstad’s radio 
fans? Between acts, while your receiving set 
registers handclapping like a bombardment, 
and Mr. Milton Cross tells you that Madame 
Flagstad is responding to another curtain 
call, you may also have noticed high-pitched 
bravos which pierce through the applause. 
The young people who make that clamor 
stand massed against the orchestra pit rail- 
ing, to the left of the stage. Madame Flag- 
stad recognizes them with smiles and a wave 
of her hand, between bows and curtsies to 
other parts of the audience. Such demonstra- 
tions have not upset the decorum of the 
Metropolitan since Geraldine Farrar reigned 
on its stage. 

At the close of an opera, people often wait 
to watch with indulgent smiles until the cur- 
tains close finally and the Flagstad cheering 
section makes a rush for the Fortieth Street 
stage door. They swarm over the sidewalk, 
chattering excitedly with each other. I've 
talked with some of them about the long 
vigils they keep before Madame Flagstad 
emerges and, aided by a friend’s arm, cuts 
through the throng to her waiting, tuned-up 
taxi. Sometimes, at the open taxi door, she 
pauses to speak to the lucky ones nearest her, 
to laugh with them youthfully, and to thank 
them for the gifts they send her. They know 
her tastes well. Dolls of all nations please 
her. Roses by the dozen do not give her more 
delight than one gardenia, her favorite flower. 

Last winter, the worst of weather struck 
New York during an evening performance of 
Siegfried. But Madame Flagstad’s fans took 
up their watch in Fortieth Street. Cold rain 
whipped their faces, puddles rose to ankle 
depth. The crowd thinned out that night. 
When, at last, their Goddess of Song ap- 
peared in the doorway, she saw on the pave- 
ment a small group, drenched and shivering. 

“Children!” she cried, with reproachful 
amusement. “Are you crazy?” 

Opera does not occupy Madame Flagstad’s 
entire musical season. I had to break into 
laughter when she exclaimed, telling me of 
her coming concert engagements, with dra- 
matically flung arms, “Have you heard what 
1 am doing? I am going all over!” In the 
succeeding weeks she covered enough mile- 
age to tire out a tourist bent solely on pleas- 
ure, 

In concert, Madame Flagstad’s presence is 
natural and beautiful. The same adjectives 
apply to her interpretations. When she gives 
a program of songs, her accompanist, Mr. 
McArthur, plays without a note before him, 
the music rack closed; and with such excep- 
tional support at the piano, it is not sur- 
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SHE GOES AROUND WITH 


BOTH EYES OPEN 


...and sees more than price 


Smart, she is—in more ways than one. Smart as she 
walks down the street; doubly smart to recognize that 
each day is too precious to give up several every 
month to “nerves” and the constant threat of inse- 
curity—just for the sake of a little lower price. 


Yes, VENUS Sanitary Napkins cost more than other 
kinds, but they really cost less when one considers 
their greater service capacity that allows VENUS to 
be worn comfortably i longer hours than others 
can be endured. 


Luxurious comfort, too, is in the downy softness of 
real cotton (not paper folded into harsh gauze). ‘The 
smart VENUS wearer never gives a thought to the 
possibility of accident or embarrassment. 


Yrs, they cost more in the beginning—but after all, 
they are worth it. 





Just try VENUS once and if you are not en- 
lirely satisfied after using three of a dozen, 
your money will be quickly refunded 
—— mail the box with the remain ng 
napkins to the Venus Corporation. 











Three kinds of Venus Napkin packages are— 
VENUS (Regular) in the blue box, genres sized for 
complete protection. In 8, 9 and 12 inch. 
VENUS JUNIOR, exactly the same but a little smaller, 
to suit slender women and teen-age girls. 
VENUS TRAVELING PACKAGE, three napkins com- 
pressed into a small box that hides away in 
purse or bag. 
A revelation in shower comfort A the 
Venus air-conditioned SHOWER 
OOD. Ask to see its 


If your dealer cannot sup- 
tly you with Venus Prod- 
ucts, write Dept. A 


VENUS CORPORATION |; 
1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
424 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal 

























TASTY, FLAKY and FINE! 


Made of the finest ingredients 
Baked to a golden brown 


WESTON COOKIES are the BEST 


These cookies Wave been supplied to Local 
Councils in New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut and several other states. 

Loca Councits—Write for information 
as to how to insure the success of your 
cookie sale campaigns. 


WESTON BISCUIT COMPANY, Passaic, New Jersey 


275 Vassar Street Wheatsheaf Lane & P.R.R. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


“AUTHORIZED BAKERS OF GIRL SCOUT COOKIES” 
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WHAT’S ON THE 
SCREEN? 


This list has been 
selected by permission 
from the movie reviews 
published in “The Parents’ Magazine,” 
New York City 


—FOR AGES TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN— 
Excellent 


THE CHALLENGE. ‘The conquest of the Mat- 
terhorn in 1865 .is the thrilling story of this 
superbly photographed film. Through it runs 
another story of trumped-up rivalry between 
Edward Whymper, an Englishman, and Jean- 
Antoine Carrel, an Italian, for the honor of 
first scaling the peak, when in reality they wish 
to pioneer together as friends. The dangers of 
the original attempts to climb the Matterhorn 
are reproduced through the courage of a fine 
cast and intrepid camera men. (Denham) 


Good 


THE ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK 
HOLMES. A good production, an excellent 
cast, and an exciting story about the attempted 
theft of the Crown jewels from the Tower of 
London. Basil Rathbone, as Sherlock Holmes, 
and Nigel Bruce, as Dr. Watson, play the 
characters in traditional vein and yet make 
them believable. Very good for lovers of mys- 
tery stories and on the clever side rather than 
the spine-chilling type. Good entertainment. 
(Fox) 


DEATH OF A CHAMPION. This is a mystery 
story, mot a prize fight film, and concerns a 
book peddler (Lynne Overman) who does 
sleuthing on the side. A society dog show is 
background for the current murders which at- 
tract his interest. Amusing characterizations 
and ‘Small Fry’’ (Donald O'Connor) provide 
considerable fun. (Para.) 


FRONTIER MARSHALL. A top-notch West- 
ern combining fact and fiction about the law- 
less days of Tombstone, Arizona, with Randolph 
Scott giving a fine performance as the fearless 
Wyatt Earp. (Fox) 


IN OLD MONTEREY. Gene Autry exchanges 
cowboy garb for the uniform of a cavalry ser- 
geant in this action-filled Western. (Rep.) 


MAN FROM TEXAS. Tex Ritter as a_rail- 
road detective runs down an outlaw band. 
Good action film. (Mono.) 


NIGHT WORK. Further amusing adventures 
of the Fitches (Charles Ruggles and Mary 
Boland) and the two orphans they acquired in 
“Boy Trouble."’ (Para.) 


NURSE EDITH CAVELL. It is fortunate that 
the producers made a thoroughly documental 
film of the case of Edith Cavell. The factual 
treatment takes none of the drama away from 
this tragic story, and, because it is true, its 
arraignment of militarism is devastating. Anna 
Neagle as the British nurse, Edith Cavell, who 
helped refugees escape to safety during the oc- 
cupation of Belgium in the World War and 
was executed as a spy by a German court 
martial, gives an eloquent performance, yet 
always underplays with affecting simplicity. 
Tragic but of historical significance. (RKO) 


RANGE WAR. Hopalong Cassidy (William 
Boyd) assumes several interesting disguises in 
his latest defense of cattle raisers against the 
depredations of range racketeers. Comedy, a 
good love story, and excellent photography make 
this a superior Western. (Para.) 


SMUGGLED CARGO. The life of a communi- 
ty of orange growers in Southern California is 
interestingly presented in this story which deals 
with a crisis brought on by an unseasonable 
spell of cold weather. Lots of action and good 
comedy as well as a murder and a mob scene. 
Better than average. (Rep.) 

THUNDER AFLOAT. A spirited re-creation of 
U. S. submarine chasing activities during the 
World War, with Wallace Beery as an old 
tugboat captain out for revenge against the U- 
boat that sank his craft. Exciting naval war- 
fare. (MGM) 


—FOR AGES EIGHT TO TWELVE— 
NIGHT WORK 


For description of the Rishese-Shative film, 
look under Twelve-to-Eighteen beading 
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prising that something of a marvel in music 
happens. 

One warm evening last May, near the 
close of the World’s Fair opera season, I had 
another talk with Madame Flagstad in her 
dressing room. Again I found myself gazing 
at an Isolde gowned in pale mauve. We had 
plenty of time, she assured me. With Jen- 
nie’s help she had made a quick change, the 
second intermission was hardly half over, and 
Isolde remains offstage until late in the third 
act. 

Out in the audience, I had heard from a 
friend of Madame Flagstad that she had re- 
ceived bad news from Europe earlier in the 
day. And she told me so herself. 

“May I sit down?” she asked. 
little tired.” 

What exquisite courtesy! It touched me to 
learn that she had canceled all visits except 
mine. Our arrangement for a final interview 
had been that Madame Flagstad would bring 
me a picture of her daughter, Else Marie, to 
be printed with this article. She had not for- 
gotten that, nor her fountain pen which she 
used to sign the photograph of herself as the 
Isolde revealed when the first curtain rises— 
an Irish princess gowned in royal red and 
gold. 

I had in mind two questions which I 
hoped to ask, because so many people had 
asked me—'‘Does Madame Flagstad practice 
on a day when she has a performance?” and 
“What is her favorite rdle?” 

Some singers keep mute for hours before 
they go on the stage. Not so Madame Flag- 
stad, I learned. She speaks in her usual res- 
onant tone—which is deep for a soprano— 
and sometime between breakfast and the 
opera, she practices for an hour in full voice. 

It caused me a tinge of embarrassment to 
inquire about the favorite réle. I felt as 
though I were asking the mother of a large 
family of beautiful children, “Which one do 
you love the most?” But I summoned cour- 
age. Madame Flagstad gave an answer im- 
mediately, in excellent English. 

“Brunhilde in Gétterdammerung is my 
favorite. I love Isolde, too, but as Brunhilde 
I feel a littlkk—’’ —here she hesitated to find 
the apt word—"‘fresher. That part I have sung 
only twelve times. To-night is my seventy- 
fifth Isolde.” 

The number amazed me. But not the fact 
that Madame Flagstad named it so readily. 


A BACK-YARD 


CONTINUED FROM 
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In July the blue delphiniums are in blos- 
som and humming birds come, darting, elf- 
like, in and out of the flowers. I never see a 
humming bird without thinking of a poem: 

"God has placed no silver note 
"In the tiny flaming throat, 
"Yet he made a feathered gem 
“Fit to grace a diadem.” 

In midsummer, birds nesting elsewhere 
visit my yard. A three-strand telephone wire 
running directly across the yard brings many 
species that take advantage of the modern 
substitute for twigs. Kingbirds and phabes 
sometimes perch avvhile, darting out now 
and then for insects; goldfinches and song 
sparrows sing from the wire; a vesper spar- 
row comes; and occasionally a brilliant blue 
indigo bunting that has his nest in an elder 
bush two blocks away. 

When their fledglings are ready to leave 
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She keeps a record of each performance she 
gives, entering it in a little notebook which 
dates back to the beginning of her career. 

Jennie had brought Madame Flagstad some 
black hot coffee. While she was sipping it 
from a glass, I noticed that her eyes were 
fixed on my necklace. 

“How pretty!” she exclaimed. “I like it 
so much!” 

So I told her about the seven colorless 
beads, larger than cherries—that they weren't 
really beads at all, but gazing crystals brought 
from China. Unclasping them, I held out the 
strand, so that she could see how each water- 
clear globe picked up the reflection of colored 
objects in the room. Then Madame Flagstad 
played with the crystals herself, laughing de- 
lightedly when I said, “They tell fortunes. 
There are seven of them—a magic number— 
so whatever you see must come true.” 

In a corridor that runs past the dressing 
rooms, some one was waiting for me—my 
niece who had come down from college to 
hear the season’s next-to-last Tristan. She 
had in her hand a boxed bouquet, but we 
had given up all idea of her presenting it. 
What a pity, though, not to get the pretty 
corsage to Madame Flagstad, somehow! 

Time had come for me to say, “Good-by 
until another season—Bon voyage—a_ safe 
return to America!” On impulse, I prefaced 
my intended farewell by mentioning my in- 
visible niece. Instantly, Madame Flagstad 
spoke on impulse, too, revealing how warmly 
she responds to eager youth. 

“But I will see your niece!’’ she declared. 
“Have her come in.” 

You would never have guessed that bad 
news had distressed her, or that she still had 
to sing Isolde’s most exacting scene. In her 
gayest manner she welcomed a happily sur- 
prised girl. 

Afterwards, I didn’t try to find our seats. 
The house was dark. My niece and I stood, 
among Madame Flagstad’s other devotees, 
to hear her sing love’s vanquishment of 
death. When the lights came up again, I re- 
membered how many other rdéles of hers I 
had heard, and how many times. Yet the per- 
son who masked herself as Elsa, Elisabeth, 
Sieglinde, and Brunhilde, seemed greater than 
those legendary heroines, greater even than 
our time’s greatest Isolde, because she could 
recreate them all and remain unchanged, with- 
out vanity, a woman of radiant good will. 


BIRD STUDY 


their nests somewhere in the near country- 
side, the rose-breasted grosbeaks bring their 
babies down. All young rose-breasts resemble 
their drab, sparrowlike mother. They sit hid- 
den in the dense thickets and cry their eerie 
little whistles for their parents to come and 
feed them. The martins that live in the mar- 
tin house sail back and forth in the sky. 
Barn swallows, or rough-winged swallows, 
may come and go. An occasional hawk, soar- 
ing out of the woods, may hover over. One 
evening when fog was gathering in the low- 
lands, a marsh hawk, looking for a last 
mouse, came gliding across the high school 
field, across the road, and, before he knew it, 
he was in my yard. When he became aware, 
he quickly wheeled about and flew away. 

In August the elderberries have begun to 
ripen. Little birds have grown, and there 
comes a lull in activity while the birds are 
feeding and playing before moving south- 
ward. The warm sunny days of August soon 
end—and then it is September again! 
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The PASTEL TWIN 
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ww This list bas been lected by rom the Educational Radio Check ne 
ag) ee og in “School fh spome agazine.”’ Programs are sponsored 

bas So lumbia Broadcasting System, the Mutual Broadcasting System, and the Past 

tional Broadcasting System. The time indicated is Eastern Standard Time. 


















Richley, out-glittered the gold lamé of her 
smart dinner blouse. 

But, the middle of the next week, it was to 
Ellen that the mailman brought a thick en- 
velope bearing the University stamp. 

“Thought you might like to get a load of 
these—they’re right up your alley,” said 
Sutton’s inky scrawl on the margin of the 
full page. “Will send along anything else 
I can get for you. Told the landscape prof 
your idea about using snow fences to keep 
coverage from blowing off plantings, and 
it went over big.” 

The pastel twin smiled to herself as she 
pored over the bulky mimeographed pages 
of the lecture that night. 


MERICAN GiRL readers who like radio plays, The Little Theatre, or 

acting will welcome the third season of the “Great Plays’ series. Stars 
from radio, stage, and screen will play the leading réles and the plays will be as faithfully 
reproduced as they were in their original presentations. Last winter ‘Great Plays’ was a 
popular program with troops working on their Troop Dramatics, Stagecraft, Play Director, 
and Dramatic Appreciation badges. Troop members used study manuals giving the back- 
ground of each play, a sketch of the author's life, a synopsis of the plot, nl epee facts 
about the drama. New study manuals may be had this year for twenty cents by writing to the 
National Broadcasting Company, Radio City, New York. Local librarians should con- 
sulted for more complete nlaanes material. The “Great Plays’ series starts Sunday, Octo- 
ber 15, 2:00-3:00 p.m. Eastern Standard Time, over the Blue network. If you think “the 
play's the thing,” you might tune in and get a few hints for your Own acting. 


NDAY . M. 8:30-9:00 Information Please—Celebrities and in- 
SUND 5, A. NBC-Blue tuals are put ‘‘on the spot’’ to 


answer questions sent in by listeners. 


. . ° 11:45-12:00 Vernon Crane’s Story Book—Fairy 

All winter long, Ellen’s dingy red snow NBC-Red tales are ccometiond = Pale from 

Comern any— three to one-hundred-and-three years 
fences—donated by the lumber company a Oo =6one - WEDNESDAYS, P. M. 


stood guard, zigzagging crazily but  scien- 
tifically over the slopes she had so carefully 
planted. Before the snow came they served 


SUNDAYS, P. M. 


No listings 


THURSDAYS, P. M. 


to break the gusty wind and the rush of the 
. :30-1:00 On Your Job— Dramatizations of the 
autumn rain, and when the first blanket of | NBC-Red opportunities and problems young men 


: 4:30-4:45 March of Games — See Tuesdays. 

white covered the town, Ellen's land was _ and women find in preparing for, CBS v 

evenly protected against the stinging cold mang, Gas Segeny joe 

sae P 8 18 8 ma 9:30-10:00 Sinfonietta—Small symphony orchestra 
The last week in March, with snow still 00-1:15 Pilgrimage of Poetry—TedMalonewill M 


lying in sodden patches under the bushes and 
along the snow fence, she telephoned Tony a ¢ poled Ge tame o 
that he reads. ne October broadcasts 
to report for garden duty again. She re- will originate from the Library of Con- 
placed the receiver with a hand that  sur- ress, and the homes of Francis Scott 
. : 7 -¢ ey, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and Wil- 
prised her by trembling a little. What if, liam Cullen Bryant. Program starts 
after all her planning, something had gone October 15th. 4 
y ! F + anic i CBS of stor f constellations by Hayde 
wrong! But there was no trace of panic in 2: :30 Gin Plays —(See introductory para- —_-. — a ions by Hayden 
her face as she buttoned herself into an old, | NBC-Blue graph. — 15,  aetaeng A. ts onl Oct. 13, Sa itta—Arrow ; Oct. 20 
: s ocles ct. 22, cestis”’ urip- aa an 4 
warm Coat and hunted out her tools. ° ides: Oct. 29, “Every Men, 5 Ara—Altar; Oct. 27, Aries—Ram. 
First we'll roll up the snow fence,” she rality play. 
said to Tony, “and we can't rake the dead 


0 
1: 1 BS conducted by Alfred Wallenstein. 
NBC-Blue take his listeners into the homes of 

0 


great American poets, and will reveal 10:00-10:30 The Columbia Workshop—Unusual ra- 


the stories behind the famous poems CBS io dramas, using the latest sound ef- 


fects and radio techniques. 


FRIDAYS, P. M. 
:30-4:45 Men Bebind the Stars—Dramatizations 


2:00-2:30 Democracy in Action—The stories of SATURDAYS, A. M. 





leaves off, you know. We might injure CBS the various seivices of your govern- 
ome of the plants.” ment are dramatized. 22183-12:30 Time Wonderful a and dove 
— a . , ms ake part in a program conducte rom 
Take long time widout the rake.” Tony | 4:30-5:00 The World Is Yours—Dramatizations Hayden Planetarium. 
shook a dubious head. NBC-Red of adventures in the world of science, 
: based upon nae in the Smithsonian 
Ellen walked quickly toward the brook. A Institution: Oct. 1, King Salmon ; Oct. SATURDAYS, P. M. 
few minutes later there was a shout from the a. ome ‘te SS j, Oct. ‘ 
ar oO ound arth- ° ° 9, = @ i i 
bank—a choked, rather breathless sound, but uakes : Oct. 29 Sacer af he et a Let's Pretend Classic fairy tales dram- 
ea : 2 ; , atized by Nila Mack, with a cast of 
still a shout. “Come quick, Tony! They’re ement. young actors. 


2 ei : ‘ Re ” 
the huskiest little brutes I've ever seen! 8:00-9:00 NBC Symphony Orchestra—ArturoTos- _ 12:30-1:30 National Farm and Home Hour— Pre- 
The plants developed rapidly. Late one | NBC-Blue canini seturas to contngt a series of NBC- Blue sented in codperation with the U. S. 
F ‘ . . . : =H roadcasts Oct. 14, at which time this Department of Agriculture, this pro 
afternoon, working until chill sundown, Ellen program changes to Saturdays, 10:00- gram offers the latest and best farm 
noticed a hint of color along the stretches of 


11:30 p. m. and home information available to 
a a 5 ‘ farm families and provides music and 
massed, soft ia that matched the new Hour not Art for the People—Series of dramati- other entertainment. 
fringes on the willows over the brook. And | set zations based on lives of world’s great- 

. si _ ‘ s . est painters. This will trace the de- 1:30-2:00 What Price America?—Dramatized 
the next day, the plants were actually in velopment of art from early to modern CBS stories of the way our nation’s i¢ 
timid bloom. There were definite waves of times: Oct. 1, Rockwell Kent; Oct. 8, sources are used, abused, and could 
mauve, delicate pink, pale apricot, sky-blue. Leonardo da Vinci; Oct. 15, Pieter be conserved. 


: Brueghel ; Oct. 22, El Greco; Oct. 29, 
Against the silver-green background of other Franz Hals. (NBC will have a study :00-7:30 Americans at Work—Portrayals of the 
budding foliage, the Primulas were an arrest- 


_ 
pamphlet and color reproductions of CBS many varied jobs that make up Ame 

; ; ™ masterpieces for a nominal cost.) ican industrial life, with the voices of 

ing sight. People on foot and in cars began workers brought divectiy from tunnels 

stopping to look and ask questions. laboratories, ranches, and workshops. 


MONDAYS, P. M. 


Ellen forgot about being shy. She knew for 10:30-11:00 Arch Oboler’ $s Plays— This femous ra- 

‘ . ' - . ; ‘ . , NBC-Re dio playwright offers original produc- 

certain: that she no_ longer registered in 4:30-4:45 Adventures in Science—Prominent _ sci- tions in which ee conflict and 

people’s minds as a pale copy of the vivid | CBS entists_are interviewed about current not romance predominate; tales of 

; =e . - r : scientific news. imagination aad | rather than 
Bink. She was identified now with something cilcs ase cane 


wholly her own—pastel, perhaps, like the 7:00-6:15 Science in the News— The latest inven- 
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colors she loved, but new, fresh, a copy of NBC-Red_ tions and developments in science ex- 
s 4 s 


nothing else on earth. 

Perhaps this feeling gave her courage to 
stroll over to the fence one sunny afternoon 
to speak to an old gentleman who seemed to 
be looking at her garden with sharp, ap- 
Praising eyes. 

Am I seeing things?’’ he asked, smiling. 
“Whose work is this—the doctor's?” He 
nodded to Dr. Sedgwick’s shingle that swung 
from the office door. (Continued on page 41) 
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plained in simple language. 


7:45-8:00 Science on the March—Carroll Lane 


BC-Blue Fenton, noted physicist, tells some of 
the stories behind the scientific discov- 
eries of modern times. 


TUESDAYS, P. M. 


:30-4:45 March of Games—Children who like 


BS asking and answering questions are 
given opportunity on this program di- 
rected by Nila Mack 
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The programs as 


ON THE AIR cou 


The day and hour of the program below 
ad not been set when this magazine went 
to press 


Order of Adventurers-- Famous scientists 
and explorers tell ‘“‘true tall tales’’ 
about their experiences. Admiral Rich- 
ard E. Byrd, famous polar explorer 
and flyer; Colonel Theodore Roose- 
velt, big game hunter and traveler; 
Roy Chapman Andrews, director of the 
American Museum of Natural History ; 
Lowell Thomas, noted journalist and 
world traveler ; ‘Commander Felix Rei- 
senberg, formerly of the U. S. Navy, 
will appear on this prograin. 


resented here were as correct and accurate 
make them, at the time of going to press. 
ies that yor by in the pre Be sometimes necessitate eleventh-bour changes in program listings. 





HE autumn is a time for celebration in 

the world of books. It is then that editors 
have their supply of new books for the year 
ready to be explored by eager readers. Each 
mail brings another inviting package from 
the publishers. It would be wonderful to 
have you all here to linger over and talk 
about these new books which fairly beg to be 
read. Even though this wish cannot come 
true, there is a real reason for rejoicing over 
them, wherever you may be. 

The annual Children’s Book Week takes 
place from November twelfth to eighteenth. 
This year, the slogan 1s “Books Around the 
World.” What an appropriate idea to use 
in this connection! International understand- 
ing and friendship can often be encouraged 
through book companions. Heidi, Merrylips, 
Inger Johanne, Pinocchio, Katrinka, Mowgli, 
and Hans Brinker are just a few of the 
friends you have made in your journey with 
books around the world. 

Let us look at some of the heroines that 
you will meet in the autumn of 1939. Among 
these book characters are girls who lived in 
the United States, Alaska, England, France, 
Switzerland, and Poland. They are all plucky 
individuals. You will find that each one of 
them had need of courage in her particular 
situation, 





For example, there is A Girl Who Would 
Be Queen (McClurg and Junior Literary 
Guild) by Eric P. Kelly and Clara Hoffma- 
nowa. The Countess Francoise Krasinska 
lived in Poland in the later years of the 
eighteenth century. Few realize that Poland 
was one of the most important powers in the 
world at the end of the Dark Ages and 
through the Renaissance, on into the age of 
the Revolution in the eighteenth century. 
Later, because of border wars and disunion 
of government, there grew up _ influential 
families in Poland. It was the Countess 
Krasinska’s hope to unite her people into a 
strong nation, and to be their queen. Her 
Journal begins with January 1, 1759. She 
writes modestly of her beauty, ambitions, of 
State affairs, and of the customs of the coun- 
try. As you read, you will experience the 
hopes and trials of this lovely and daring 
girl, Francoise, who might have saved Poland 
in 1790. 

To read this diary is a fascinating way to 
learn what life was like for a sixteen-year-old 
Polish girl in the eighteenth century. Fran- 
coise was sent to the celebrated school of 
Madame Strumle in Warsaw. There she 
found about twenty girls from aristocratic 
families. Madame carried the key of the en- 
trance door in her own pocket. Nobody 


could go or come without her knowledge. No 
male cousins, or even brothers, were allowed 
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to pay visits. Francoise goes on to say that, 
if she were to pass her whole life in school, 
her journal would soon end as there was 
nothing to write about. But later she found 
that life became interesting, and that days pass 
quickly, even in so strict a school, when one 
is busy. She learned to play quadrilles and to 
dance, and was looking forward to painting, 
embroidering, and speaking French. How- 
ever, she soon left school and entered the life 
of the court, which brought her romance and, 
later, called for great courage. 


Another ambitious person whose life story 
will be enjoyed by all Girl Scouts was Louis 
Agassiz. Mabel L. Robinson, author of Bright 
Island, has written this stimulating biography 
called Runner of the Mountain Tops (The 
Junior Literary Guild and Random House). 
Yes, Louis Agassiz lived on the mountain 
tops in Switzerland, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. You meet him first with 
his brother, Auguste, early one spring morn- 
ing, tending to his mice, rabbits, birds, guinea 
pigs, and snakes, and feeding his fish in the 
pool. He makes notes, in his homemade note 
book, of new arrivals or of oldest inhabitants, 
or draws sketches of his animals. Then, with 
a bound, he is back in the house ready for 
breakfast. 

From his earliest boyhood this gifted boy 
wanted to know “Why?” and his great energy 
and his love for living creatures made it pos- 
sible for him to search out many of the an- 
swers. You will experience with him the 
joys and struggles of his work in schools, 
laboratories, and the out-of-doors. The last 
days of his life were spent in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and in near-by Penikese Island 
where he started the original idea of a marine 
summer school. If you know the school at 
Wood's Hole, with its adequate equipment 
and scholarly discussions, you know, too, that 
scientists to-day have an ideal workshop in 
which to carry on their research. 


Rupert Sargent Holland describes the Is- 
land of Martinique in The Chateau of the 
Swan (Farrar). This is the thrilling tale 
of seventeen-year-old Sally, the adopted 
daughter of Captain Thomas Lovel. When 
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Sally was a tiny baby, Captain Lovel discov- 
ered and adopted her after a violent hurricane 
on Martinique. The only identification found 
on the infant was a gold locket, bearing the 
coat-of-arms of an old French family. Al- 
though Sally is a fictitious character, the Em- 
press Josephine, Napoleon, and others of the 
glamorous Directory period in France are in- 
volved in solving the mystery of the girl's 
birth. Sally's determination does not end with 
her efforts to learn the identity of her own 
forebears. She is just as courageous when 
she discovers that there is a plot against Na- 
poleon. In this book, you will meet French 
citizens who resemble in many ways the peo- 
ple who live in your own community. You 
will be carried into the perilous times that 
France experienced during the Revolution 
and the period that followed. 





Ocean-Born Mary (Stokes) by Lois Lenski 
is an exciting story, with a brave heroine who 
actually lived through the hazardous times de- 
scribed. Piracy was the source of danger 
when Mary was a little girl. However, the 
pirate who captured the ship on which Mary 
was born spared the lives of all of the pas- 
sengers, and later gave Mary an unusual 
French doll which was a treasure to be cher- 
ished in the 1730's. So here is a girl who 
really had a pirate for a friend. It took cour- 
age, too, because Mary was the only one who 
saw good in the rough sea-robber. Lois Len- 
ski gives you an excellent description of life 
in Colonial Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
fifty years before the Revolution. The back- 
ground of this tale 1s an interesting introduc- 
tion to early American history. The author's 
A-Going to the Westward and A little Girl of 
Nineteen Hundred are two more of her books 
that you would enjoy. 


Antonia, in All the Days Were Antonia'’s 
(Junior Literary Guild and Viking) by Gret- 
chen McKown and Florence Stebbins Glee- 
son, lived dufing the 70’s and 80's, when the 
West was young. She and her mother had 
many an adventure in their journey by stage- 
coach from Cheyenne to Deadwood. Travel 
was hazardous in those days, immediately 
after gold had been discovered in the Black 
Hills. But Antonia had all the pluck and 
courage needed to make a good pioneet. 
After their arrival in Deadwood, Antonia 
took her cue from her mother and became 4 
useful citizen of the community. She helped 
to nurse the miners who were stricken with 
fever. It was Antonia, too, who discovered 
the robbers in her father’s bank, You could 
not wish for a more thrilling story. The best 
part of it all is that Mrs. Gleeson, the author, 
was Antonia and really lived through these 
adventures in the Dakotas. 
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No,” Ellen smiled back, “it’s mine. I'm 
Ellen Sedgwick. Won't you come in and get 
a better view?” 

‘I have never seen anything like it!’’ de- 
clared the man when the gate had closed 
behind him. “Primula in the perfect setting! 
Where did you buy your plants? They must 
have cost a fortune.”’ 

Ellen laughed. “They cost me—let’s see— 
exactly three dollars and eighty-four cents. 
I grew them from seed, you see. That's not 
counting the fertilizer, of course.” 

“Where did you find shades like that?” 
The gentleman's eyes narrowed. “And who 
worked out the proper soil formula for you? 
Isn't that Alpine stock I see over there 
among the ferns?” 

It was easy to talk to anyone who knew 
about such things. Ellen plunged in eagerly, 
telling him exactly how she had worked 
things out. Her cheeks were soon almost as 
bright as Bink’s own. 

The man nodded. “Did you use any of 
Gunnerson’s seeds, by the way?” He shot the 
last question at her abruptly. 

Ellen nodded, too. “They're good. The only 
trouble is they're so badly marketed. It seems 
a pity,” she reflected, “that in a county as 
garden-conscious as this one, the Gunnerson 
people don’t think it worth while to establish 
a really good seed store. Do you know where 
I had to go for them? To a third-rate depart- 
ment store in Richley, and they weren't even 
displayed with the hardware, either. Just 
shoved back of a bunch of yard goods.” 

“But—the Gunnerson catalogs!” There 
was protest in the man’s voice. “Aren't they 
any good?” 

“Fair,” admitted Ellen, “but that only 
attracts one kind of customers. The ones that 
are—well, I guess you'd call it visual- 
minded.” She sat down on a convenient stone. 
Her gray eyes rested on the long, blossoming 
stretches of Primula. “I've thought a lot about 
things like that—because, you see, I want to 
be a real landscape architect if I can ever 
get to the U. It seems to me that people 
who sell seeds, and people who know how 
to use "em effectively, ought to get together 
more. I'd like to see experimental gardens 
all over, too, where people could see them 
and get inspiration. They could be dedicated 
to causes to give them more attraction, like 
those lovely ‘Gardens of Remembrance’ I've 
read about in England.” 

She stopped to smile at her own en- 
thusiasm. “But do forgive me. I seem to be 
giving a regular lecture!” 

“And to a most appreciative audience,” 
nodded the man. “I'm on my way up to the 
University to give a sort of lecture myself. 
I'm Ivor Gunnerson, of Gunnerson’s Seeds.” 


HE Primula sweeps were still lovely a 

week later, when Sutton Craig came home 
for spring vacation. He parked his car at the 
curb and hung over the fence as the others 
had done. Ellen was so busy setting out 
columbines along the brook that she didn’t 
hear his whistle at first. 

“Too stuck-up to speak to a guy?” he 
called, 

She sat back on her heels. “Why, when 
did you get home? How does the garden 
look ?” 

Craig swung his (Continued on page 45) 
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When Troop Six decides to con- 
vert the loft of an old city tene- 
ment house into a clubroom, an 
eventful winter follows! Here is 


the story— 





TOPLOFTY 
by Fjeril Hess 


The same lively group of Girl Scouts who had 

such fun together at Shanty Brook Lodge, 

share good times again. Their city clubroom, 

An ideal book for christened Toplofty, becomes the center of 
: great activity, a place where exciting plans 

- oe ee, are made, and new friendships formed. Dis- 
endorsed by Girl cover how they found new joy and happiness 
Scouts, Inc. for themselves and those around them. $2.00 


Also by Fijeril Hess: 
SHANTY BROOK LODGE, $2.00 
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Here’s a story! It is about a girl who was 
rescued and befriended by a pirate in the 
early days of Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
Club Bins and Rin No. 4: a. She was a real girl and a jolly one, and her 


pF Ss oo : adventures will delight and thrill all girls in 
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The girls went back to the Vincent cottage 
and built a fire in the cookstove. It already 
seemed like coming home to be inside again. 
Minty got some provisions out of the trailer 
for supper. Pop's last failure had been a 
grocery store and they had plenty left to eat. 

“Look what I’ve found!” cried Eggs. “It’s 
a picture of Marcia!’ Stuck up with thumb 
tacks in the unoccupied bedroom was an en- 
larged snapshot of a young girl, and scrawled 
across the bottom in a girl’s handwriting were 
the words, “Love to Mother from Marcia.” 
Eggs and Minty leaned close to look. The 
picture was rather dim, but they could see 
that Marcia was a pretty girl dressed in a 
fancy costume, with long yellow braids on 
either side of her face. She looked as if she 
had always had what she wanted, but not 
too much. 

“Isn't she pretty?” said Eggs. 
her hair!” 

“It’s Marcia,” said Minty softly. “Marcia 
Vincent!” 

Just then there was a shout from the lake, 
and Pop was pulling up the boat. His cheeks 
were red, his moustache bristled, and his 
chest seemed several inches larger around 
than when he went out. He held up two 
big northern pike. 

‘Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo!’” 
caroled Pop. 

Yes, Pop knew how to fry fish, too! Never 
were fish fried to a more golden brown, crisp 
on the outside and tender white within! 

After supper Minty told Pop about the 
car and Pete Gustafson, and how much it 
would cost to get a mechanic out from town. 
Pop didn’t seem as much disturbed as she 
had expected him to be. 

“You know, girls,” he said, “I’ve been 
thinking a lot this afternoon. That's one of 
the nice things about fishing, it gives you 
plenty of time to think. Well, I thought like 
this: Your Aunt Amy has still got her lodgers, 
and we haven't written to say when we'll 
arrive. Now here's a nice empty house with 
about everything we need in it. Why don’t 
we stay here?” 

“But, Pop, it doesn’t belong to us.” 

“I know, Minty, but it’s too bad to have 
a good house standing empty. It never did 
a house any good to stand empty all winter. 
If these folks knew they had a chance to rent 
it to us, they'd be tickled to death.” 

“Rent it?” asked the girls. 

“Yes, we'll rent it for the winter.” 

“But where'll you get the money, Pop?” 

“Well, I haven't figured that out yet,” said 
Pop. ‘My ideas come to me one at a time. 
But we've got all winter to think this thing 
out. By spring we'll have thought of a good 
way to earn some money, and we'll leave it 
in a fruit jar on the table with a note telling 
them how long we were here and what a 
good time we had. It'll be just so much vel- 
vet for them, to have that extra money that 
they weren't expecting.” 

‘And we wouldn't have to go to Aunt 
Amy’s until spring?’ questioned Eggs. 

“That's the way I figure it,” said Pop. 

“Whoopee!” shouted Eggs. Minty didn’t 
say anything, but, as she mixed Buster's sup- 
per and scraped the plates, her mind was 
busy. To have a house like this all winter, 
all to themselves, without Aunt Amy’s grudg- 
ing charity!’ How wonderful that would be! 
Marcia’s house! But then how would they 
ever get money enough for the rent? Minty 
knew in advance that, by spring, Pop and 
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Eggs would probably have forgotten all 
about the rent, and that wouldn't be fair. No, 
it wouldn't be right to live here if they 
couldn't pay rent! Marcia wouldn’t do a 
thing like that, Minty knew. She took the 
kerosene lamp into the bedroom and held it 
close to the enlarged snapshot, so that she 
could see Marcia’s face again. No, Marcia 
Vincent wouldn't live in somebody else’s 
house without paying for it! Minty squared 
her shoulders. 

“Pop and Eggs won't worry,” she said to 
herself, ‘so I guess it's up to me to earn 
money for the rent. Somehow I'll have to 
do it.” 

Once they had decided to stay in the Vin- 
cent cottage, Pop and the girls fell to work 
with enthusiasm. Down behind the cottage 
there was a big pile of dead wood and brush 
which had been cleared out of the woods 
during the summer. Pop found an ax and a 
saw in the woodshed, and he set out to cut 
these oak, birch, and poplar logs into stove- 
length pieces which the girls piled in the 
shed. Pop was an excellent worker when his 
interest was aroused. 

“We'll need a lot of wood to keep us 
warm all winter, girls,” he said. 

The sun continued to shine all that week, 
and Minty whistled as she worked, feeling 
happier somehow than she had ever felt in 
all her life before. The air was cold in spite 
of the sun, and it almost seemed to sparkle 
as the little waves sparkled on the lake. 

There were hazelnuts in the woods and 
ripe cranberries in the marshes, and when 
they were not gathering wood, the girls went 
after them. 

“Pop,” said Minty, “what if Marcia’s peo- 
ple should come back for something?” 

“We'd say ‘Surprise!’ and give them a 
nice dish of fish chowder, and then we'd 
move out. Maybe they could tell us how to 
start our car. Minty, you do beat all for 
worrying.” 


INTY and Eggs helped Pop unload the 
trailer and bring in their extra clothing 
and bedding and the groceries. All that now 
remained of Pop's last venture was this stock 
of miscellaneous groceries which they had 
been taking as a peace offering to Aunt Amy. 
“Yes,” said Pop, swinging a bag of flour 
to his shoulder, “we'll make out pretty well 
here. We'll have to be careful, of course, and 
not waste anything, but, after all, what we 
needed most was a roof over our heads.” 

“Say, Pop,” said Eggs while they were un- 
loading, “do you want to make some money ?” 

“TIL say I do!” said Pop. 

Eggs held out a magazine which she had 
fished out of the bottom of the trailer. “It's 
a contest magazine,” she said. “I saw a lady 
throwing it on the waste heap at the last 
tourist camp we stayed at, and I picked it up 
and stuck it in the trailer just as we were 
starting off. I forgot all about it.” 

Pop set down the flour, adjusted his spec- 
tacles, and looked over Eggs’s shoulder. 

“A thousand dollars for a slogan for a 
complexion soap!’ cried Pop. “My golly, 
what a lot of money!’ Minty joined them 
and looked over Eggs’s other shoulder. 

“ ‘Add a last line to a limerick and win 
one hundred dollars!’"” she read. “That 
sounds easy. There must be a catch in it 
somewhere.” ‘ 

“Look here!” cried Eggs. ‘‘Here’s a per- 
fume company that will give you a pony if 
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you solve this easy puzzle. Think of ir, 
Minty. Think of having a pony!” 

“Where could we keep it?” asked Minty 
doubtfully. 

“Well,” began Eggs, who hadn't thought 
that far ahead, “‘of course we could have them 
send it on to Aunt Amy’s.” Their faces all 
went a little sour at the recollection of Aunt 
Amy. 

“I expect Aunt Amy doesn’t like ponies,” 
said Minty finally. 

Pop managed to get the sack of flour into 
the kitchen, but then he and Eggs stopped 
work for the day and devoted themselves to 
the contest magazine. 

“Here we have the winter before us,” 
cried Pop, “and all of these contests just 
waiting to be solved! Why, we ought to be 
rolling in wealth by spring. Eh, Minty?” 

‘Maybe so,” said Minty, struggling in 
with the last things from the trailer. ‘But it 
all sounds awfully easy—almost too good to 
be true.” 


After Pop had spent the morning chopping 
wood, he usually took Eggs fishing with him 
for the afternoon. Now that they had dis- 
covered the contest magazine, they took that 
with them and solved puzzles, or made up 
slogans, while they fished. Minty usually had 
work to do around the cottage, for she con- 
sidered herself chief housekeeper and took a 
stern pride in ‘keeping Marcia’s house nice.” 
It was such fun to have a house to keep— 
after all the dreary rented rooms they had 
been in during the past two years. And then 
there were the autumn woods and the lake! 

Sometimes, when she and Buster rambled 
through the woods, there would be a sudden 
sharp whirring of wings and a covey of 
partridges would go thundering away. This 
was a brand-new world to Minty. One da”, 
when Buster had gone panting and snuffling 
in the opposite direction on the trail of a 
squirrel, Minty came out through the woods 
to the lake shore. She was walking quietly 
against the wind, and on the far shore, across 
a little stretch of water, she saw a deer which 
had come down to drink. For a full moment 
she watched it before it turned and disap- 
peared in the woods, its white tail bobbing 
like a beacon over fallen logs. 

One evening Minty thought of something. 
“What about school, Pop?” 

Pop and Eggs both looked surprised, and 
Eggs said, “Oh, Minty! Why bring that up?” 

“Minty, you do have a monumental brain,” 
said Pop admiringly. “To remember that! It 
clean slipped my mind! Of course, you and 
Eglantine should be going to school. But 
how can you, way out here? Well, a winter's 
vacation won't do you any harm, and, anyway, 
look at all the books they have here! You 
can read all those, and I guess it'll be every 
bit as good as school.” 

“‘And no arithmetic and geography?” 
shouted Eggs. 

“Well, not so you could notice,” mur- 
mured Pop apologetically. 

“Whoopee!” 

“It's like this,” went on Pop. “If we win 
all these contests I'm figuring on, we'll be 
well off by spring. We'll get the car fixed up 
(or win a better one), and I'll drive you into 
town and put you in a nice boarding school. 
And then you can catch up on the arithmetic 
and geography.” 

“Well, it suits me,” said Minty, looking 
around the cozy, fire- (Continued on page 4° 
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YES-WE-CAN HOUSE 


with weeds. They were not dismayed, how- 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 





again, the station will be ready to use.” 

Mr. Brown chuckled. “So you really do 
want it that much?” 

“Yes, we do,” she said urgently, and ex- 
plained why Troop Five was the football 
troop, how badly it needed a place to meet 
that was permanent, how all the West 
Haven Scouts would benefit by the house, and 
how she had covered the town by bicycle and 
found no other spot. 

“Well, we'll see,” he said when she 
finished. “I believe I have your address,” 
he added, turning to the commissioner, ‘and 
I will let you know, one way or another, 
within a few days.” 

“I believe I made a dent in him,” Janey 
confided to Mrs, Carruthers and the com- 
missioner afterwards. ‘But I certainly had to 
work. There ought to be a_hard-hearted- 
man-convincing badge.” 

“I'll suggest it to headquarters,” smiled 
the commissioner, “You've earned yours 
to-day.” 

When finally Mr. Brown’s letter arrived, 
saying that the Company had agreed to let 
the West Haven Girl Scouts take over the 
station house rent free, there was a general 
demand for feasting and merrymaking. 

“Ought to last for seven days and seven 
nights, like it used to in the fairy stories we 
read when we were little,” said Candy. 

Although it lasted not quite that long, 
the frankfurter roast held at the back of 
the station house, beneath the rambler-covered 
bank, was, as Janey said, “something phe- 
nomenal in the way of victory powwows.”’ 

After the first glow of triumph had worn 
off, the Scouts saw that the house was dirtier 
and barer than they had thought at first, and 
the yard was more unkempt and more choked 





“I WISH YOU'D RECONSIDER,” JANEY SAID EARNESTLY 
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ever. The troops got together, shouted Janey’s 


“Yes-we-can” war cry and scrubbed, swept, 
and painted. 

Troop Two made curtains of a wide-meshed 
yellow material; Troop Three made hangings 
for the walls in green, the Scout color, and 
gold; Troop One announced with pride that 
it had acquired a player piano with rolls, and 
a ping-pong table; Troop Four collected a 
two-burner electric stove and two modernistic 
leather chairs with chromium arms and legs. 

Troop Five led, however. It managed to pry 
furniture, lamps, rugs, almost anything, from 
the most notably indifferent people in town. 
Candy even received an army cot from a man 
whom the Girl Scouts had secretly labeled 
“Grimace and Grump.” 

“I slept on that cot once and I never want 
to sleep on it again,” he told Candy. “I’m 
afraid, if we have it around the house, I may | 
have to sleep on it some night when we have | 
company. I hope the Scouts enjoy it.” | 

Mac unearthed a bearskin rug. Janey got | 
hold of a stuffed swordfish, an antique buffet, | 
and some quite presentable china. 

At last the settling was complete. The 
windows were crystalline, the door was | 
painted a fresh woodsy green, the driveway | 
was raked and edged, the beds were Prana 
and weeded, the grass cut, the bushes trimmed. 
An outdoor fireplace at the back was sur- 
rounded by rustic benches, and the roses had 
obligingly bloomed. Inside, the main room | 
was more spacious than ever without the | 
turnstiles and ticket booth, and cosy with 
furniture, which, if scrambled, was comfort- 
able. There was a kitchenette with a sink, 
cupboard, and the electric stove—there was 
no gas-—and the ping-pong table was set up | 
under the skylight in the storage room. 

“What shall we call our new home?” 
the commissioner asked the group. 

“Why not “Yes-We-Can 
House’,”” suggested one of 
the older girls, “since that's | 
the motto we gained it by?” | 

So “Yes-We-Can House” | 
it was christened. 

‘Now maybe we can rest,” | 
sighed Candy. “I give you | 
much credit, Janey, for mak- | 
ing the whole business pos- | 
sible and put a laurel wreath | 
over your ears, but I hope | 
you're not going to keep up 
at this pace. I’m worn out.” 

“Oh, I can’t stop yet,” 
Janey protested. “Have you 
forgotten the other part of 
our program? Now, we 
have to give a great, big 
whopping reception to every- 
body in West Haven.” 

Mac and Candy fell into | 
each other's arms and moaned. 

“I think our troop should 








Janey, with a gleam behind 
her glasses. 

“Do you mean to say you 
expect us to make enough 
cocoa or tea for millions of 
people on that two-burner 
thing? We can’t, and you 
know it,” Mac declared. 


be hostess troop,” continued | 





“Yes, we can!” cried 
(Continued on page 50) 
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tested and proved 
sources for 


GIRL SCOUT 
COOKIES 


WE ARE PROUD to have been 
accorded the privilege of fur- 
nishing Girl Scout Cookies in 
the past to a representative num- 
ber of Councils. We are also 
proud of the crisp, delicately fla- 
vored and perfectly baked cookies 
that we have furnished. 


Each cookie is embossed with 
the Trefoil insignia, and care- 
fully packed in special Girl Scout 
packages—ready to do their part 
in helping to make your Girl 
Scout Cookie Week a success. 

If you are interested we shall 
welcome the opportunity to dis- 
cuss your requirements with you. 


The Company nearer to you 
can give you the better service 
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HOBBIES 


BRAINERD, MINNESOTA: I received a sub- 
scription to THE AMERICAN GIRL as a 
Christmas gift from my aunt and uncle. Last 
time I saw them, they asked me if there was 
some other magazine I would rather have. 
As if any magazine could be better! 

The instant THE AMERICAN GIRL comes, 
everything else is forgotten and I begin with 
the very first page. I enjoy Bushy and Lofty, 
Meg and Phyl, Bobo Witherspoon, and Lucy 
Ellen the best. The articles on Deanna Dur- 
bin and Bonita Granville were exceedingly 
interesting. 

But to begin with myself, I am twelve 
years old, am five feet four-and-a-half inches 
tall, and will begin Junior High next month, 
September. I have no particular hobby, but 
love to read. Eating comes next, I guess. 

Brainerd does not boast a Girl Scout troop 
so I cannot belong, but I enjoy reading about 
Girl Scout activities. 

Everyone seems to have a favorite maga- 
zine, so if anyone asks me which I like best, 
I vote THE AMERICAN GIRL! 

Kathryn Jane Aiton 


READING MATERIAL 


JuNEAu, ALASKA: Reading and writing are 
two of my hobbies, and I have chosen THE 
AMERICAN GIRL magazine as my favorite 
1eading material. Our climate here in the 
North is well adapted for reading; long win- 
ter days and cold frozen nights make me 
want to lie in bed and read such magazines 
as THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

Don't forget that Alaska is American in 
every respect. It is a grand and beautiful ter- 
ritory of the United States. 

I think the poetry contests are a fine boost 
to young writers. Why not have a story con- 
test in some of the issues as well? 

Doris Miettinen 


AN IMAGINARY INTERVIEW 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND: I am what might be 
termed a typical American girl, fourteen 
years old, and an ardent admirer of this mag- 
azine. Having been a Girl Scout for four 
years, I have taken the magazine for almost 
that long, and I think it is high time that I 
tell you how grand it is. 

Perhaps you will form the opinion that I 
am a trifle crazy when you hear this, but as I 
have no brothers or sisters, and as there are 
only two girls my age that live anywhere near 
me, I like to pretend. One of my favorite sub- 
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jects for “make-believe” is to imagine I am 


being interviewed. My interviewer asks, 
among other things, what I particularly like 
to do. The answer is a composite one, in- 
cluding reading. When asked what I enjoy 
reading, I say, ‘Magazines and books’’—and 
that is, so to speak, my cue. 

From there I am prompted to give a min- 
ute description of my favorite magazine. I 
acclaim its jokes, movie reviews, poems, pic- 
tures, articles, Girl Scout features, serials, 
and stories. Nothing escapes my appraising 
eye, from the shortest letter in A Penny for 
Your Thoughts to the grand Bushy and 
Lofty and Midge stories. 

Indeed, I usually close my fabulous inter- 
view just as I am closing my letter now, by 
saying that I heartily recommend THE AMER- 
ICAN Gir for every American girl. 

Carlyn Pritchett 


HORSES AND HORSEMANSHIP 


HoLttywoop, CALIFORNIA: I have just re- 
ceived my August issue of THE AMERICAN 
Girt—and, being sick in bed with nothing to 
do, I decided to write and tell you how much 
I enjoy this magazine. During the weeks I 
have been in bed with asthma, THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRL has given me no end of pleasure. 

In this issue, I especially enjoyed the con- 
clusion of Forest Bird and Dilsey proved to 
be as amusing as ever in Has Anybody Here 
Seen Dilsey? Midge Bennett is my favorite 
character, with Lucy Ellen running a close 
second, but I also like the stories about Bobo, 
Phyl and Meg, and Bushy and Lofty. 

Now for a bit about myself. I will be 
fourteen in November. I love good music and 
play the piano, and I read a good deal, too. 
I am a great lover of horses and have ridden 
for five or six years. I have made a type- 
written notebook called ‘Horses and Horse- 
manship,” and I collect many pictures of 
horses. I also have quite a collection of 
horse statues. During the two and a half 
years I have taken THE AMERICAN GIRL, I 
have read several dog stories, but to my 
knowledge there haven’t been any on horses. 
I am sure there are other horse lovers among 
readers of this magazine and that they, too, 
would like some stories about horses. 


Carol Thompson 
THANK YOU, EUNICE 


BARNSDALE, OKLAHOMA: I suppose some 
people would call me a tomboy, but can I 
help it if I'm athletic and like being that 
way? For a change, I love to read and sew. 






I am fifteen and a sophomore in high school. 
I've been a Girl Scout for two and a half 
years and oh, how I like it! I learned yes- 
terday that I am to take a Red Cross Junior 
Life Saving course soon. You can't imagine 
how thrilled I am, because of all sports I love 
swimming best. 

I have taken THE AMERICAN GiRL for 
seven months and I realize now what I have 
missed by not subscribing long ago. I save 
all articles about Girl Scouting and I'm going 
to make a scrapbook of them. I like the Girl 
Scout features and stories best. 

THE AMERICAN GIRL has been an inspira- 
tion to me in many ways, in my Scouting and 
everyday living. I salute you, AMERICAN 
Girit—live on forever! 

Eunice Sanders 


NO CHANCE FOR FORGETTING 


Toms River, New Jersey: This is my first 
letter to THE AMERICAN GIRL, though I have 
received it for nearly two years. I think it 
has satisfied my every expectation—and they 
were pretty high. 

Our mail is received at my father’s shop 
and he brings it home in the evening. Some- 
times he forgets, and the next morning I ride 
down with him to the shop and bring home 
my AMERICAN GIRL so there is no chance of 
his forgetting again. 

We live near the ocean and some evenings 
we go for a swim. 

Frances Peck 


THE CONTESTS 


Troy, Ou10o: How I love THE AMERICAN 
Gir! I love the contests and entered eagerly 
into the poetry contest. It’s just such things 
that make THE AMERICAN GIRL my favorite 
magazine. 

And there couldn't be better stories printed! 
Leading the list of my favorites are those 
about Midge and Bobo Witherspoon running 
nose to nosé—and I also simply adore the 
Phyl and Meg Merriam stories. 

I particularly care for the stories as I want 
to be a writer, but the articles are tops, too. 
Especially the vocational ones. I certainly did 
enjoy Can Girls Be Lawyers? 

My hobbies are writing, corresponding, and 
photography. I just love to swim, ride horse- 
back, play badminton, and well—all sports 
appeal to me a lot. 

As a First Class Girl Scout and a happy 
subscriber to THE AMERICAN GIRL, I give 
you my compliments. 

Eileen Sanders 


If you wish information about starting a Girl Scout troop, write to Girl Scouts Inc., attention Field Division, 14 West 49th St., New York City 
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The PASTEL TWIN 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE #41 








long legs easily over the fence and stood be- 
side her. “Honestly, Ellen, I never saw any- 
thing like it!” 

“That's exactly what Mr. Gunnerson said!” 
Ellen's dimples flashed out. 

“| heard all about it—and from old 
Gunnerson himself. Say—you've got dimples 
exactly like Bink’s!” 

“So I have,” agreed Ellen. 

“I never saw ‘em before,” he blurted out. 

“You never looked!” Ellen was laughing 
at him. 

“Well, I'm looking now,” said Sutton 
Craig. “Are you going to be too busy with 
that new job of Gunnerson’s to come up to 
school for the big hop in June?” 

“We're going to get the shop organized 
first,” Ellen told him, ‘and then part of the 
arrangement is that I’m to take the summer 
course in landscaping at the U. So—so, you 
see, I'll be there!” 

Talking it over that night with Bink, 
Ellen said thoughtfully, “I suppose I'll have 
to be thinking of clothes—what color shall I 
get for the hop?” 

Bink, brushing her hair, turned to look at 
her sister. “That's one bet I lost,” she sighed. 
“So he asked you! You know, Ellen, you’ve 
changed, or something. Getting yourself a 
job and bids to dances.” 

“Changed? Me?” Ellen shook her head. 
“But you didn’t answer my question, Bink. 
What color do you—” 

“For the hop?” Bink considered. “Chiffon 
would be grand on you. I look plain silly in 
it, but for you—yes, swirly chiffon, very soft 
and indefinite, and—how about that pale 
green you like so much?” She waved her 
arm in the direction of her closet. “Slip into 
that new thin wool of mine, the red one. 
It's just what you need to wear in to town to- 
morrow to help Mr. Gunnerson pick out the 
new office. It’s not exactly your color, but 
still—” 

“Do you suppose I can get the hat on over 
my braids?”’ asked Ellen, her eyes appraising 
the saucy red hat, half out of its box, which 
stood on the foot of her sister’s bed. 

Bink paused, consideringly. “By the way, 
Ellen, how do you think I'd look in a braid, 
myself?” 


WINTER COTTAGE 
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lit room. “Which contest are you going to 
try first, Pop?” 

“There’s the Springfield Butter contest,” 
said Pop dreamily. “They want a poem to 
advertise their butter. I think I’ve got a 
mighty good one. They'll pay a thousand 
dollars for the best one, and a lot of other 
prizes, down to a dollar for the one hundred 
and fifth prize.” 


“Butter, butter, 
“Slick an’ yellow, 
“Gosh, but how 

"It fills a fellow!” 


shouted Eggs. “Look, Pop, I've made one! 

Do you s’pose they'd give me a prize?” 
“No, Eglantine. They want something 

more dignified and elegant—something with 
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Meet “Pedro the Voder"! 


An important part of the Bell Sys- 
tem’s varied exhibit at the New York 
World’s Fair and San Francisco Ex- 
position is “Pedro the Voder”—first 
machine ever made to create speech 
electrically, unaided by the human 
voice. 

By pressing keys, an operator can 
create sounds and blend them into 
patterns of human speech. Built 
almost entirely of apparatus used 
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in every-day telephone 






the hands of a skilful 





operator, sings, talks, and imitates 
voices of different kinds. 

The Voder, an instrument based 
on a new principle, was developed 
in the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
for exhibition at the fairs. It came 
out of the same Laboratory that is 
constantly helping you, through 
scientific research, to have a tele- 
phone service that is fast, depend- 
able and cheap. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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true poetic beauty. I thought of this one: 


“The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
"The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea, 
“And each fair cow that plods its weary way 
"Is bringing Springheld Butter home to me.” 


“Why, Pop, that’s Gray’s Elegy in a Coun- 
try Churchyard,” exclaimed Minty. 

“Not the part about Springfield Butter,” 
protested Pop. “That's my own. But who am 
I to write nobler verse than Thomas Gray? 
You write it out for me, Minty. You can 
write a nice clear hand, and I see they've left 
us paper and ink.” 

Minty got a piece of paper and pen and ink 
from the built-in shelves in the corner of the 
living room and, spreading them on _ the 
oilcloth-covered table in the circle of lamp- 
light, she carefully copied out Pop’s poem 
in her neatest penmanship. 

“They've left some stamps here, too, Pop,” 
she said, exploring the shelf. “There are a 
whole lot of them, but they are all stuck 
together.” 

‘I'll steam them apart,” said Pop, ‘and 
you can charge them up to the rent account.” 

“What address shall I put on the poem?” 
asked Minty. They looked at her in surprise. 

“Address?” 

“Yes, the postman doesn’t come out this 
road. The Vincents have a letter box at 
Gustafsons’ farm, and the Gustafsons don’t 
know we are living here. I expect they think 
we've gone on by now.” 

“I declare, Minty,” said Pop, “you do think 
of everything!” 

“We could give Aunt Amy’s address in 
Minneapolis, I suppose.” 
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you!” she ordered with sharp insistence. 

“Why shouldn't I sit up, if I want to?” 
Blanche cried, wrenching herself from the 
girl’s grip. She was growing tired of this 
tyrannous behavior. 

“Because the lord of death is here to- 
night!” came the reply in a whisper. “He's 
here to choose his victims for the coming 
year and, if you attract his attention, he 
may pick you!” 

In spite of herself, Blanche shuddered. 
But her reason gaining control again, she 
declared loudly, “I don’t believe it!” 

"Don’t! Don’t say such things! You'll 
be punished. The lord of death comes,- not 
only to pick those who are to die during 
the year, but to: decide also what bodies 
they shall inhabit in their next existence. 
He could make you into a cat, a mole, a 
worm, a snake—anything. Don’t say things 
to make him angry!" The blond girl stopped 
speaking, for the wailing and moaning had 
suddenly ceased. 

"Sh-s-sh!’ she warned, frowning at 
Blanche. ‘The priests are going to make the 
prophecy !”’ 

Taking her cue from the others, Blanche 
arose to a kneeling posture. She watched 
while the Druids scattered the fire and 
grouped themselves about the smoking car- 
cass of the sheep, studying it intently. The 
Archdruid then stepped forward. Making 
some mystic signs, he began to shout in a 
loud voice, foretelling that a great ship from 
a far-away island called Phoenicia would 
land upon the shores of their island, driven 
by a great storm; that it would bear away 
a load of tin; and that thereafter other 
ships would come to get tin and their land 
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“No, no, that wouldn’t do! Because, if we 
get the prize, we ought to have it before 
we leave here—or else how are we going to 
pay our rent and get the car fixed?” 

“I know, I'll put your address, R. F. D., 
Scandian Corners, Wisconsin, care of Mrs. 
Gustafson. The Gustafsons will have to find 
out sometime that we are spending the winter 
here.” 

“You needn’t be ashamed of it, Minty,” 
said Pop. “I’m an honest man, and I’m rent- 
ing this house for the winter. You can tell 
the Gustafsons so, if they ask you.” 

“But what if they should write to the Vin- 
cents ?”” 

“Well, I'd tell the Vincents so, too. They 
couldn't do worse than turn us out.” Pop 
sneezed and stretched his arms up over his 
head. “I guess I'll turn in, girls,’ he said. 
“I don't feel so fancy to-night. It must have 
been sitting so long out there on the lake 
to-day. Those fish were mighty slow to bite 
and the cold sort of went all through my 
bones. Well, good night, girls. ‘To sleep, 
perchance to dream: Ay, there's the rub!’ 
That's what the—” 

“poet Shakespeare said!’ shouted Minty 
and Eggs. “Good night, Pop.” 

The next day a cold rain beat against the 
windows and a cold wind rattled the doors. 
Yellow and brown leaves flew with the wind 
and left the trees bare skeletons with arms 
upraised to the gray sky. The beautiful blue 
lake had turned a heavy gray, and uneasy 
white caps bobbed upon it and flung them- 
selves with threatening thunder on the beach. 
It was an exciting day. Minty and Eggs, in 
their old raincoats, dashing to the beach to 


Mourn for the SUN 


would become prosperous and famous be- 
cause of its tin mines. 

A shout of acclaim met these words. The 
priest continued, “Not a member of our 
tribe will be taken this year by the lord of 
death!” and the people broke into a wild 
shout of relief and joy. 

“But there is one among us,” the Druid 
resumed in a menacing tone, looking 
straight at Blanche, “a stranger whose mind 
is full of evil thoughts of doubt and ridicule. 
And because of her thoughts, this stranger 
has been chosen by the lord of death. She 
shall be cut down and, in her next life, she 
shall become a lowly beast!” 

Obeying an irresistible impulse, Blanche 
suddenly stood up. “Pooh,” she shouted, 
“it's all nonsense! Nothing but nonsense 
and superstition!” 

The Druids stood frozen, while all about 
the people stared open-mouthed. 

“You can’t tell what’s going to happen a 
year from now, just by looking at a roasted 
sheep!" Blanche kept on defiantly. ‘And as 
for the sun, it’s only a big ball of fire. It’s 
not—”’ 

The rest of her words were cut off by a 
roar of anger. The enraged Druids sprang 
toward her, brandishing their lighted torches, 
while the rude Celts scrambled from their 
knees and made for her with stones and 
clubs. 

Before she had time to think of any way 
to protect herself, there was a soft rushing 
sound as of great wings in the air, and 
Blanche was suddenly and softly enfolded 
in darkness, velvety, black, and silent. 

For a long time there was utter silence 
and blackness. She crouched on hands and 
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see that the boat was fast, or snatching dry 
wood from the woodshed, flung up their 
arms and capered. They shouted, and the 
wind took their shouts and bore them away 
like nothing. 

But Pop stayed indoors, hugging the fire 
and sneezing, his cheeks unusually red and 
his eyes bright. By night he was coughing, 
and complaining that he ached in all his 
bones. Minty heated water for his feet, made 
him a cup of tea, and put him to bed with an 
extra covering of blankets. 

Of course it was only a cold, but somehow 
Minty felt frightened. What would they do 
if any of them became seriously ill? They 
were all alone here, with no telephone, no 
car, no friends to call upon. They couldn't 
afford to bring a doctor out from town, and 
their only medicines consisted of a small 
emergency kit and a sample of stomach pills 
which someone had once given Pop. What 
could they do, if one of them fell sick? 
Minty didn’t know. 

As she lay in bed that night, thinking, 
the wind beat against the cottage like heavy 
wings. Wet leaves flew against the windows 
and the trees creaked and groaned. She 
thought of all the little frightened, hunted 
things that scurry about in  storm-swept 
forests, and it seemed to her to-night that 
she was one of them. Even if she and Pop 
and Eggs kept well, what future lay ahead of 
them? This cottage was only a temporary 
shelter from the storm that howled across 
the world. How many little frightened 
hearts were lost in that! 

“What .is to become of us?” she thought. 

(To be continued) 
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knees, motionless, waiting, but nothing hap- 
pened. Then into her consciousness there 
crept a farniliar sound—a sound which, by 
it’s very continuousness, had at first seemed 
not to be there at all. It was a recitation go- 
ing on and on, in a toneless voice. 

“That flaxen-haired girl!” thought Blanche. 
Would she never be done with her Druidic 
lore? But, listening more carefully, she de- 
cided that the accents were a little too cul- 
tured for the Celtic girl's rude speech and, 
besides, the tones were loud and rumbling. 
If they had been less ponderous, she could 
have sworn that it was Anne somewhere in 
the darkness, reciting one of her poems. 
“Maybe it is Anne,” she thought, her head 
cocked to one side, listening. “Maybe it's 
Anne speaking through a radio amplifier. 
But why should Anne be doing that?” 

Full of curiosity, Blanche decided to find 
out. But when she tried to stand up, she 
found she was unable to do so. ‘Whatever 
is the matter with me?” she tried to say, but 
instead of words there came only a series of 
small squeaks. “What has happened?” she 
thought in alarm. ‘What has happened to 
my voice?” 

Scrambling nimbly forward on hands and 
knees, she came out of the darkness and 
into the half light of a room with pointed 
windows and a beamed ceiling. She looked 
about in astonishment. Surely she had come 
to the land of the giants! The ceiling was 
as lofty, as distant as the stars. Her aston- 
ished eyes came to rest on some _ benches 
which were arranged like those in a school- 
room, to find each so large that the average 
house could have been crowded underneath. 
Catching sight of a (Continued on page 49) 
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Nautical 


CAPTAIN: Have you 
cleaned the deck and 
polished the brasses? 

GirL Scout Mar- 
INER: Aye, aye, sir, 
and I’ve swept the 
horizon with my tele- 
scope. — Sent by 
MARTHA LEE REAMS, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


She Knew 


TENDERFOOT: 
What's the hardest 
thing when _ you're 
learning to ride a 
bicycle? 

First Crass: The 
sidewalk. — Sent by 
VIRGINIA BELGERI, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Overheard 


First Scout (look- 
ing at an Egyptian 
mummy in a muse- 


First CLass: 
TENDERFOOT: 





The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month 





Probably Not 


Do you play golf? 
Dear me, no! I 
don’t believe I should even know how 
to hold the caddie.—Sent by Mari- 
LYNN RoceERS, Bakersfield, California. 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- | 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and | do you 
address. A book will be awarded to every 
girl whose - is published in this box. 


A Fact 


BROWNIE: When I 
came to Washington 
| I didn’t have a single 
|} cent in my pocket— 
and I didn’t even 
have any pocket, as a 
matter of fact. 

SENIOR SCOUT: 
- How on earth did 
that happen? 

BROWNIE: I was 
born there.—Sent by 
E. HoORNALL, Carna- 
tion, Washington. 


| . . 
| Historical 
| : 


First Crass: How 
did you make out with 
your school examina- 
i} tions? 

SECOND C ass: Oh, 
just like Napoleon. 

First Ciass: What 
mean—just 
like Napoleon? 

SECOND Crass: I 


| ‘ a 
went down in history. 








um): I wonder what 

this sign that says “1187 B.C.’ means? 
SECOND ScouT: Probably that’s the license 

number of the car that hit him.—Sent by 

CATHERINE ALLAN, Woodstock, Vermont. 


At The Little House 


First Scout: Did you sweep behind the 

door, Helen? 
SECOND SCOUT: 

behind the door.—Sent by 


PRATT, Windsor, Connecticut. 


Sure! I swept everything 
Mary AGNES 


How It Happened 


So you've broken off a 
How did you manage to 


First CAMPER: 
tooth, have you? 
do that? 

SECOND CAMPER: Oh, shifting gears on a 
lollipop.—Sent by IRENE KROLKER, Address 
not given. 


—Sent by VIRGINIA 
BELGERI, St. Louis, Missouri. 
On Deck 

Mariner: Did your watch stop when it 


dropped on the deck? 

Sea Scout: Sure! Did you think it would 
go through?—Sent by BARBARA ALTMAN, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 





Social Error 


Two Girl Scouts, who were hiking in the 
woods, suddenly realized they were complete- 
ly lost. 

First Scout: Oh, how I wish Emily Post 
was here! 

SECOND Scout: Why? 

First Scout: I think we took the wrong 
fork.—Sent by CORINNE GRAY, Brush, Colo- 
rado. 









For Safety’s Sake 
Mark it With 
Cash’s WOVEN Names 


Personalize and protect your 
school things and other belong- 
ings from loss or misuse. It now 
costs less than 2c apiece (if you 
order 12 dozen) to mark them 
with genuine Cash’s WOVEN 
Names—recommended by schools 
and camps everywhere. 

Tell your dealer you want 
CASH’S and get an extra dozen 
free with every order. Samples 
and prices at most good depart- 
ment stores, or write us. 

Trial Offer—Send us 15e for one dozen of your 
own fivat name and sample of NO-SO Cement 
Sor attaching without sewing. 

49 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, 
Conn., or 6200 So. Gramercy 
Pi., Los Angeles, Cal., or 19 
Gray St., Belleville, Ontario. 
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. CLASS PINS-RINGS 


GET YOURS FIRST 
ae) Send for catalog of newest designs. 
Factory prices to you. Prices as low 

as 35c for pins and $1.25 for rings. 
Sy Inquire today. Be first. 


wos “aon c. ay » Onouss Hy ~nohd 





























FOR PROFIT OR GIFTS 
decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified 
glass, placques, Plastic novelties, mirror 
pictures, brass craft, etc. Write for catalog Al0 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 910 W. VAN BUREN St., Chicago 





ROLLS DEVELOPED 


in. Two 5 x 7 Double Weight Professional 
Ealarpuments, 8 Gloss Prints. 


CLUB PHOTO SERVICE LaCrosse, Wis. 












FREE Samples Rug and Knitting ; Directions. Lowest 
Prices; Burlap Patterns given with Rug Yarn. 
BARTLETT YARN MILLS, Box C, Harmony Maine. 


Mail Your Rolls to the Kodak City 


8 guaranteed glossy Velox deckle-edged prints, 
25e coin. DeLuxe Panel enlargement ee rous Free! 
Careful work, fast service. PHOTO FINISHING 
SHOP, Est. 25 yrs., 160 Genesee Valley Trust 
Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. ‘*The Kodak City.’’ 


ATTRACTIVE CATALOG 
Artistic pins, rings and emblems for classes I: * iN 30: 
viii therettwie Sart, \ EES 


Write Dept. 8, METAL ARTS CO. Rochester, N.Y. 


oincs Earn Christmas Money 


Send for 25 CHRISTMAS PACKAGES. Each 
package containing 48 assorted Christmas Seals, 
Cards, Tags, etc. Sell for 10c. When sold send 
us $1.50 and keep $1.00. We trust you. 


CHRISTMAS CARD CO. - Dept. 15, Beverly, Mass. 


KNITTING YARN 


NEW 1939 FALL 
AND WINTER YARNS 


Standard for 30 Years Prompt Mail Service 


CLIVEDEN YARN CO. 


Dept. E-17, 711 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WHEN STAMPS ARE YOUR HOBBY 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 

















NSPARENT 


MOUNT 


your photo negatives 






directly under their 

t prints with these 
SENIOR handy corners. No 
REGULAR loose negatives; no 


index needed. 

Regular, Junior, and Senior styles in black, 
white, gray, green, red, sepia, ivory, gold, and 
silver. Also crystal-clear Transparent style. 
Only a dime a pkg. at your favorite store. or 
seud 10c¢ (Canada 15c) for pkg. and samples. 


24 Gould St. ACE ART CO. Reading, Mass. 

















een Astrid Mourning stamp 
lgium (most beautiful in 
world) and scarce pt Airmail 
illustrated); also famous 
“Commemorative 







chuku 
fine stamps in our big pac’ 
far-off lands. Price only 5c to a 


proval applicants! 
E.T. DEWEY, 1036 North Dear fe 


rn, Chicago,Iii. 








LIBERIAN EAGLE GIVEN! 


This beautiful airmail given with our giant 
R acket of thrillers. Diamonds,triangles,Costa 
ica Exposition set; British ‘col., U. S. com- 
mems., birds and beasts, airmails, famo' ous Men, SAV 
ages, maps, scenes. ah the famous ‘‘bull-fight’ ; 
stamp! Over = )etamge from many strange lands. 


Only 5c 3. 
AMERICAN. ‘yourw “Stan CO., Dept. G. Ithaca, N.Y. 


STAMP CATALOGUE FREE!! 


NEW REVISED EDITION—Giant fifty-page Quarterly list- 
ing Albums, Supplies, Canadians, Newfoundlands, United 
States, New Issues, Foreigns and Pictorials. Illustrations 
Galore!! Empire Stamp Co., Dept. AG., Toronto, Canada. 




















““FREE—THE STAMP FINDER!’ 


Send today for our valuable ‘‘Stamp Finder’’—an illustrated booklet 
enabling you instantly to ientit vai difficult stamps and to tell at a 
glance the countries from w come! Also fine packet of odd and 


unusual stamps from ook en — atiala, Cyprus. 
etc. including maps, ships, ya and | eens scenes. All free 
approval applicants enclosing 5e postag 

'CELON STAMP 6026 Box ! 907, Calais, Maine 





U. S. Approval Service 
Drop us a postcard and we will send you by 
return mail a fine selection of commemora- 
tives, air mails, and revenues. Write a 
Huber Stamp Co. Dept. 25 
345—4th Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 








LIBERIA ZOO TRIANGLE! 
fehown). also fomous wm Rogers pa. 






Arlington-a Battimore, Md. 





LIBERIA AIRMAIL TRIANGLE 
(illustrated) also s m Gobi Desert, 
Snake stamp, Deve hie Silver Jubilee, 
‘Oy Me) jd stamp, set U.S. (nearly 50 seers 








Pp ol poids etc.—all Coy with i iste an 
oa } pprovals. Send 3c posta, 
“8 sui eee PILGRIMS STAMP co. 





W. Arlington Baltimore, Md. 





iso only stam Mussolini in all his 
lory, allen = silver Jubilee 


tants only fer'S cents. Bay Niels 
1,000 peelable 10c. 10 diff. Foreign 5c, 
or 10 diff. U. S. 5e, or 1 —— 5e, 


H IN G ES! with cheap approvals. c. 


ARDS, Box 77, Grand Central P. 0.. New York City. 


hy xe stamp p Sova? Portuguese shepherd). 
owl 


: and conenation 
any others given to approva app i- 
Nielsen, Cornwall, Ont., Canada 








EXCHANGE YOUR DUPLICATES—Send 100 and 
dime. Receive 100 and the ONLY set ever issued by 
WHITE RUSSIA. Large Pictorials, 10 val. Mint. 
D. ROSE, 2855 Claflin Ave., New York, N. Y. 


MEXICAN ‘*MOSQUITO”’ STAMP showing Girt Mos- 
FREE ik 0 ee D, DANZIG (in the news). LARD, 
etc., with Approvals. Sen 


d 3 
EARL. UpINKERTON, 5606-A Lans: downeAve., ‘Piila.,Pa. 








SPAIN 6 Large Mint Stamps, Year 1907, Only 
9 5c. Unusual Issue, King Queen. 
Smith & Co., Box 6618, N.E. Sta., Kansas City, Mo. 





1000 me ae ag and 15 CENTS 


REYNOLDS, 1116 East Denny Way, Seattle. Wash. 











HE United States has issued a special 

three-cent postage stamp, printed in 

purple ink, to commemorate the three 
hundredth anniversary of the introduction of 
printing into the United States. It was placed 
on sale on September twenty-fifth in New 
York City in connection with the Fifth Edu- 
cational Graphic Arts Exposition. At the 
home of the first president of Harvard Col- 
lege, in 1639, Stephen Daye produced “The 
Freeman's Oath’’ on a press imported from 
England—the event commemorated by the 
new stamp. Not a single copy of the first 
printing of this oath, in the interest of moral 
independence in voting and other civic duties, 
is known to exist to-day. The press on which 
it was printed is now in the State Capitol at 
Montpelier, Vermont. 

One of the outstanding events of the year 
in the Mohammedan world—the wedding of 
Persia's Crown Prince Shahpur Mohammed 
Riza Pahlevi to Princess Fawziya of Egypt—is 
commemorated by a set of postage stamps 
issued by Persia. The set consists of five 
values from five danar to one-and-a-half rials, 
and the design on all the stamps pictures the 
royal couple. 

This marriage is of significance to Moham- 
medans, ont only because it is a union be- 
tween the ruling families of Persia and Egypt, 
but also because it unites representatives of 
two great divisions in the Moslem faith—the 
Sunnites and the Shiites. The Sunnites are 
the orthodox branch of Islam. 

In accordance with Mohammedan custom 
the bride was not present at her own wed- 
ding, which consisted of the signing of a 
marriage contract by the groom and the King 
of Egypt, who acted on behalf of his sister, 
at Cairo. A mammoth celebration, in which 
more than three million Egyptians partici- 
pated, was then staged in the streets of Cairo. 

We show you a stamp which marks, for 
the second time in postal history, the use of 
a portrait of a living President of the United 
States on a foreign postage stamp. Turkey, 
in making its contribution to the series of 
stamps issued by other foreign lands in honor 
of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the United States Constitution, has used 
a portrait of President Roosevelt. 

There are six stamps in this new series and 
the values are two and one half kurws, olive- 
green, red, and blue, picturing a hand which 
holds a star-topped standard from which 
float the flags of the United States and Tur- 
key in their natural colors. The same design 
is used for the six kurus purple, red, and 
blue. The three kurus sepia and blue, and 
eight kurus violet-lake and blue show por- 
traits of President Inonou of Turkey and 
President Roosevelt, with a map of the United 
States between them. The seven and one-half 
kurus red-orange and blue, and the twelve and 
one-half kurus deep-blue and blue carry the 
portraits of George Washington and the man 
to whom Turkey owes most for its modern 
day existence, Kemal Ataturk. 


Bic STAMP OUTFIT FREE 


Sea ORTH BORNEO ‘‘Wild tg 
Stpriiting AIRMAIL TRIANGLE f 
bique Co. (as illustrated)! ALSO ose 
stamps more than 50 rs old,a cS 
MARK DETECTOR (with instructions how 
*, Ore, it), and finally, our Big Valu 

GLELAND PACKET from such 

coun ~~ ts Sarawak, Peleten Congo, 

Perak, meyeterions Sudan, etc., inc canni ead -hunters, 

bushwackers, native animals and py ui! e tnrilers ahs big outfit 

with all these fascinating stamps is Re sii REE to approval 
applicants sending 3c postage! 


MID wooD STAM MP co. 
MIDWOOD STATION BROOKLYN, NW. Y. 


DEPT. SG 














FREE COLLECTION 
10 Different U. S. Commemoratives for 

names and addresses of three active stamp collectors if 

approvals requested. 

C. D. REIMERS, 704 Flatiron, Fort Worth, Texas 


50 DIFFERENT, FINE U.S.—10c 


Many Commemorative, Columbian to 
date, Airmail, etc. Perforation 
Gauge and approvals. 

THE STAMP SHOP 
815 HOLLAND BLDG. ST. LOUIS, MO. 








$2.50 CATALOG VALUE FOR 5c! 


New Ecuador N. Y. World's Fair mint set 4 diff., a 
mint set of 6 popular Czechoslovakia and two expen- 
sive Belgium, together with Pkt. 100 Diff. Stamps. 
All For 5¢ with my “Better Value” Approvals. 

VANCE E. WHITTEN, BOX 68, BRIDGMAN, MICH. 








of SNAKE TRIANGLE! 


Scarce Mozambique (shown), also Cannibal 
, Greenland (new country) " 
smallest stamp, Mo- 
roc ban, Treasure [sland, 
ete.— PRE with lists and approvals. 

Send fe postaue. 8 SEMINOLE” de -4 





COLLECTION 
Contains Africa; Confederate States (fac- FREE! 
simile) ; China ‘‘Wild Goose’; French Colonies; Beautiful 
Belgian Queen Astrid stamp, etc. all free to approval 
applicants sending 3c postage. 1000 hinges, 7c. Watermark 
Detector, 2e. 15 Confederate Prints 10c. 
Tatham Stamp Co., 28! Belmont (G-10), Springfield, Mass. 





F wy rg Ee 29 different Borneo, Canal Zone, 
Natal, Uganda, Togo, etc., with 

rovals. Send 8c for postage. 
HECO LIBRARIES, DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





FREE! 


25 Japan to Approval Applicants. 
LUCKIE, = 


745 Josephine Ave., Glendale, Mo. 





FREE!! § 20 DIFFERENT CANADA to approval applicants. 





J Two Coronation Sets. Postage 3c. Roperts, 


8H. Hunziker, Box 225-0G, Minneapolis, Minn. 
FREE!!! 
8 312L Shearer Bldg., Bay City, Michigan. 











WHEN ORDERING STAMPS 


from our advertisers, be sure to write 
your name and address clearly, and to 
give your FULL NAME and COMPLETE 
ADDRESS. The stamp dealer will do 
his best to fill your order carefully and 
promptly. You can avoid delays by 
making sure that your name and ad- 
dress are given in your order. 

















What are 
‘‘APPROVALS‘‘? 


“Approvals,” or “approval sheets,” mean 
sheets with stamps attached which are made 
up and sent out by dealers. “Approvals” 
sent by advertisers involve no obligation on 
the part of the receiver except that they 
must be paid for, or returned promptly and 
in good condition. 

The price of each stamp is on the sheet 
and the collector should detach those which 
he wishes to buy, then return the sheet with 
the remaining stamps in as good order as 
when received, enclosing with it the price of 
the stamps he has detached and, most im- 
portant, his name, street address, city and 
state, and the invoice number. 
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gigantic girl, siténg on one of these titanic 
seats reciting to herself, Blanche drew back, 
trembling with alarm. A human being so 
vast she had never pictured, even in her wild- 
est flights of fancy. This enormous crea- 
ture was indeed Anne, but an Anne of such 
magnified proportions that Blanche’s heart 
almost stopped beating at the sight of her. 
That great foot which Anne patted occa- 
sionally to accent a rhythm! A box car, that 
was the only thing it could be likened to— 
and to be stepped upon by it would mean 
the end of everything. 

But if all this was surprising, a still greater 
shock was in store for Blanche. Glancing 
down at her own foot for a means of com- 
parison, she was appalled to find four small 
paws instead of feet, covered with soft gray 
fur and ending in tiny neat claws. For a 
long moment, Blanche stood staring down- 
ward. That Druid priest—what was it he 
had said? “In your next existence you shall 
become a lowly beast.” Was it possible? 
And what kind of beast? Turning herself 
around in bewilderment, she noticed that a 
small slender tail simultaneously whipped it- 
self about also. It was, without a doubt, 
the tail of a mouse. 

So she had become a mouse! This was 
dreadful, dreadful! She would hurry right 
out and tell Anne all about it, she decided. 
But on second thought, she hesitated, peer- 
ing timidly from underneath a_ gigantic 
bench at her terrifyingly enlarged friend. 
Suppose Anne did not recognize her—what 
then? While she stood trying to make up 
her mind what to do, the girl came to the 
end of her recitation. 

“That's twice through,”” Anne said to her- 
self; then, after a pause, “I do wish Father 
Boniface would come, though I suppose I 
might as well keep on reciting until he does.” 
She began again, first announcing her own 
name as though introducing herself before 
making a speech. “Anna of Marsh Town, the 
thirty-first day of the month of October, in 
the year of our Lord 1256.” 

“The year 1256! So I'm back in the Mid- 
dle Ages now,” squeaked Blanche. “Well, 
anything is better than being with those rude 
and superstitious Celts.” 

“Who made the world?” Anne asked her- 
self and, without pausing, answered her own 
question. Her self-catechism had progressed 
well through early Bible history before 
Blanche was able to get up courage enough 
to venture from her hiding place. When at 
last she did so, there came the reverberation 
of heavy footsteps entering the room. At the 
sound, Blanche went scurrying back to cover. 

“Oh, Father Boniface, I thought you'd 
never come!” cried Anne. “I can say my 
catechism all through without a mistake. 
But let me put off reciting it to you this 
once. I’m anxious to get home early to-night 
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Mourn for the SUN 


—before dark. It's the night of Samhain.” 

“Samhain!” echoed the priest in a horri- 
fied voice. 

“Yes, Father,” Anne chattered on, taking 
no notice of the disapproval in Father Boni- 
face’s eyes. ““We always light a great fire on 
the night of Samhain, and—” 

“My child, why do you light a fire on the 
night of Samhain?” 

“I don’t know, Father. We just do, that’s 
ail. We've always done it, and my grand- 
mother gets down on her knees and weeps. 
She says everyone should do so, and she 
tries to make my brother and me do it, but 
we feel too silly.” 

“Why does your grandmother weep on 
the night of Samhain?’ questioned the priest 
in a tone of displeasure. 

“I don’t know,’ replied the girl. “It’s 
just an old custom, I suppose, or maybe it’s 
to keep the evil spirits away. They're all 
about to-night, you know. And I do want 
to get home before dark. So, if you will ex- 
cuse me, Father—” She rose. 

“Sit down, Anna,” the priest commanded 
sternly, apd Anne sank back upon the bench, 
looking at the holy man in surprise. ‘“Sam- 
hain is a pagan celebration, a carnival of 
false gods, devils, and goblins. I forbid you 
to take part in it.” 

“Not take part in the celebration of 
Samhain? But, Father, it’s so much fun! 
Granny is going to foretell the future by 
nuts thrown into the fire.” The young voice 
spoke eagerly. “She can tell by the way 
they writhe in the flames, and from their 
appearance after they're roasted, whether or 
not I shall be married during the coming 
year; and, if so, what kind of husband I 
shall have. She says that, long ago, they 
used to roast sheep in the fire to foretell the 
future; but nuts are just as good, she thinks, 
and the prophecy is just as true.” 

“There can be no truth in anything learned 
by these evil and godless methods.” 

“But Father! There /s truth in Granny’s 
prophecies. Last year she told my sister that 
she would marry a knight-at-arms within 
the year—and it happened! And she told 
my father that—” 

“Then perhaps your grandmother is a 
witch, and gets her power from the devil.” 

“A witch! Granny, a witch!” whispered 
Anne, looking at the priest with widened 
eyes. 

“Yes, a witch,” repeated the priest. “How 
do you know but that those old women who 
deal in potions, in charms and spells and in 
foretelling the future, meet with the devil 
and his evil crew on the night of Samhain, 
and learn from him their sinful business? 
My child, my child, stay away from this aw- 
ful celebration!” 

“But, Father, we always have such a good 
time!” Anne's voice was full of disappoint- 
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ment. “It’s never done any of us harm.” 

The priest was having hard work weaning 
his pupil, and indeed his whole flock, from 
the old pagan celebrations, half forgotten 
and meaningless though they had become 
after so many years of Christianity. And 
priests throughout England, France, and Ire- 
land were having similar troubles. Habit 
and tradition were strong and, though the 
people had long since given up the old 
Druidic beliefs and accepted the teachings 
of Christ, the Church found it exceedingly 
difficult to separate them from the Druidic 
festivals and holidays. But a method pre- 
sented itself which, through the years, spread 
throughout the known world. 

“Listen to me, Anna.” Father Boniface 
took the young girl’s hands and spoke to 
her earnestly. “To-morrow, on the first of 
November, the Church is going to celebrate 
the holy day of the saints and martyrs. And 
to-night, on the eve of All-Saints’ Day, we 
are going to have a great bonfire in their 
honor, We will light this fire in the church- 
yard, a huge fire, greater than the one you'll 
see at your sinful celebration of Samhain. 
Would you not rather see this great bon- 
fire in the holy churchyard than the small 
one you'll have at home to-night?” 

Anne hesitated, but reluctantly admitted 
the greater fire might be more attractive. 

“Then forget your home festival and tell 
your family to come with you to-night to 
the church. Everyone in Marsh Town will 
be at the church celebration,” Father Boni- 
face went on. “A great crowd, to keep the 
fire leaping up as high as the houses.” 

“I believe your celebration will be bet- 
ter, Father,” Anne replied, suddenly enthusi- 
astic, “and I will tell Granny and all the 
family to be sure to come.” She arose to 
go home. 

As she made her way toward the door, 
Blanche, in her humble mouse form, ran out 
of her hiding place and followed her, des- 
perately determined to tell of her plight. But 
Anne continued on her way without noticing. 
Halfway to the door, she started suddenly 
and drew back, crossing herself hastily. 

“Father Boniface!’ she exclaimed, trem- 
bling. “Look, a black cat—on the night of 
Samhain !"’ 

Blanche also stopped short, terrified at 
the great beast slinking toward her down the 
aisle, sensing immediately that the cat was 
stalking fer. Never had she dreamed that an 
ordinary house cat could seem so enormous, 
so frightful, so evil. Its great green eyes 
glared, and its paws came padding relent- 
lessly straight for her. With a squeak of 
terror, Blanche turned tail to scurry away. 
But the cat was close upon her and, before 
she could escape, it sprang like a flash of 
lightning. 


“Help! Help!” screamed Blanche as she 








TRUPE FOR YOUR TROOP 


Rainy day? A too-short meeting? Interest lagging? Then—play Trupe! A card game for the fun of it. A game de- 
lightfully different—a Girl Scout game using Girl Scout designs. One or more packs in your troop rooms will solve 
many an entertainment problem with fun for all—for it may be played by from two to five players. 11-946... $.50 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc., National Equipment Service, 14 W. 49th St., New York, N. Y. 
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felt the heavy paws pounce upon her. “Anne! 
Anne! Help! The cat's got me!” 

To her relief, Anne's voice replied, and 
she felt her friend’s hand shaking her by 
the shoulder. ‘For Pete’s sake, what's the 
matter with you, Blanche? Are you having 
a nightmare or something?” 

Blanche blinked up at her friend, sur- 
prised to see that she had shrunk to her 
normal size and was wearing a familiar 
school dress. Looking around, she found 
herself in the same old, comfortable living 
room at home. But where was the cat? She 
glanced about wildly, but it was nowhere 
to be seen. ; 

“Well, I must say, my poem about the 
Druids must have been a pretty dull one. 
But at least it was good for something—it 
seems to have put you to sleep,” laughed 
Anne. 
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Janey triumphantly. ‘We've simply got to.” 

Mrs. Carruthers agreed that the reception 
was an excellent idea. She did not even pro- 
test about the two-burner stove. “If Janey says 
enough cocoa can be made, let her take care 
of it,”’ she said. 

At six o'clock on the reception night, 
Janey was in the kitchenette, making cocoa in 
two enormous pots. She placed one on each 
burner. At seven o'clock, when the other 
Scouts had gathered and sandwiches and 
cakes were being taken from waxed paper and 
piled on plates, the cocoa had not boiled. The 
pots extended so far out all around the 
burners that it took years, or so it seemed 
to the anxious members of Troop Five, for 
the mixture to become even lukewarm. 

“Oh, this wretched cocoa!’’ Janey mourned. 
“Next time we do this, we'll have to have a 
big electric stove.” 

‘‘Janey’s next accomplishment,” announced 
Mac fondly. “We'll have it, too. But in the 
meantime we may not have cocoa at this 
affair.” 

Janey said nothing, but she continued to 
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“Your poem about the Druids?” Blanche 
was still a little bewildered, uncertain as to 
whether this was her old friend and school- 
mate, or some other Anne in another exist- 
ence. “Yes, you were reciting a poem about 
the Druids. I remember now.”’ She grasped 
the hand which Pat offered and pulled her- 
self upright, for she had fallen in a heap on 
the brick hearth. 

“Help! Help! The cat's got me!” Pat 
mimicked Blanche’s cry, laughing uproari- 
ously. 

“Well, the cat did have me,” said Blanche, 
frowning. “And I haven't been asleep at 
all, I've been away.” 

“You've been away!’ Anne echoed. “Why, 
you haven't been out of the room. You 
haven't even moved from your seat in front 
of the fire—not until you toppled over, a 
moment ago.” 
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peer anxiously from one pot to the other. 
Finally, after what seemed an interminable 
length of time, a bubble broke through, and 
then another, and by the time the first batch 
of guests had arrived, the two pots were 
boiling briskly, and Janey was ready to pour, 
and start another lot. 

As a party, there had never been another 
like it. The guests, of which there were more 
than fifty, said so. Sandwiches and cake 
melted away, and the cocoa seemed to leap 
out of the cups as fast as they were placed on 
the table. 

As she saw the last few crumbs disap- 
pearing into satisfied looking guests, Janey 
whispered to Mac, “I’m about to retire re- 
luctantly from public life. Hasn’t it all 
worked out perfectly?” 

Before Mac could answer, one of the men 
who had gone in most enthusiastically for 
the food and exclaimed with interest over the 
“moderancient’”” furnishings, as the Scouts 
called them, stepped to the center of the.room 
and clapped his hands. 

“I think we should all thank the Girl 
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“Oh, yes, I have! I've been back to a 
couple of my past existences,” insisted 
Blanche stubbornly. “I took part in a Druid 
celebration of Hallowe'en, only they called 
it Samhain. And then I wd back in the year 
1256 when they were just through turning 
Samhain into a church celebration. But just 
about that time the cat got me, and—” 

“Well! After such big doings as that, I 
suppose a mild little,party such 43 we're go- 
ing to wouldn’t be any fun at all. Maybe 
you'd rather stay here!” Pat rose, for ac- 
cording to the clock, it was high time to 
be getting started. 

“On the contrary,” said Blanche, getting 
up with alacrity, jack-o’-lantern in hand, 
“it'll be a relief to spend Hallowe'en with’ 
people who take it all in good fun. In the 
old days it was a serious business, I can teéll 
you, a real life-and-death affair!” 
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Scouts of West Haven for inviting us to a 
reception in their house,’’ he said, ‘‘a house 
they gained through their powers of persua- 
sion, I hear, and to which they have given 
character and personality through ingenuity 
and hard work.” The guests applauded. 

“But,” he contigued, “I think we should 
show our thanks more tangibly than by 
applauding. I'm going to pass my hat around 
for a collection to buy a good-sized electric 
stove for the hese: so that, next time we are 
asked—and I hOpe that’s going to be soon— 
a certain young lady,” and he winked at 
Janey, “won't have to prepare the cocoa 
for us on a two-burner stove.” 

Again there was applause. 
before. 

Janey clutched Mac. “Just break it gently,” 
she murmured. “Am I dreaming?” 

Mac looked at Candy. ‘Exactly what I 
said, old girl! I told you we'd get a new 
stove.” She turned back to Janey. “How 
about a little concentration along the line of 
an electric refrigerator? It would come in 
pretty handy next summer.” 


Louder than 
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ANNA BELLOWS fondly hoped her blond son would be a 
bishop; his father wished him to be a banker; his friends 
in college expected him to be a professional baseball player. In- 
stead, however, George Wesley Bellows became a noted painter. 

A descendant of Benjamin Bellows who came over from Eng- 
land in 1632 and founded the town of Bellows Falls, Vermont, 
he was born, when his parents were well along in years, into a 
simple, uncompromising Methodist household in Columbus, 
Ohio. At school he excelled in drawing, due, he himself felt, to 
the fact that this was his childhood pastime on Sundays, since it 
was one of the few activities permitted on that day. 

At Ohio State University the tall—he was six feet two—good- 
natured young man, full of bounding energy and enthusiasm, 
drew for the college papers, sang in the glee club, and dis- 
tinguished himself at baseball. In 1904 he left college and came 
to New York, with which he was completely unfamiliar and 
where he knew no one, to study drawing and painting at the 
New York School of Art. One of his teachers was Robert Henri. 
Between the pupil—with his hearty interest in anything and 
everything in the life about him, his untiring energy, and his 
bold disregard of artistic conventions in the expression of his 
own sure convictions—and the magnetic and stimulating teacher, 
with his firm belief that ideas and emotions should be received 
directly from life and not from other art works, a bond of con- 
genial sympathy developed into a life-long friendship. 

In 1906, Bellows opened his own studio in New York, ex- 
hibiting three portraits that year. Unlike most American painters 
he never went abroad. His subjects, his inspiration, his reac- 
tions, were thoroughly American. At twenty-seven he became an 
Associate of the National Academy of Design, the youngest 
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artist ever to be elected. Im 1913, he was elected a National 
Academician. By that time, he was winning medals and prizes, 
and museums were buying his paintings. 

Bellows married Emma Louise Story of Montclair, New Jer- 
sey, and his beautiful wife and two fair-haired daughters, Anna 
and Jean, (The “Lady Jean’’ of the frontispiece this month) 
figured again and again in his paintings, as did other members 
- family. Among his portraits are one of his father, several 
of his mother, and many of a favorite aunt. 

Big, genial George Bellows, with his hearty laugh, met life 
with vigor and gusto and enjoyed it to the full. Days were too 
short for the varied interests he crammed into them. Many 
phases of life in New York where he lived in winter, and 
Maine where he spent his summers, were transferred with 
boundless enthusiasm and sure technique to canvas—prize fights, 
street urchins swimming off the river docks, tenements and 
slums, g¢rowds and motion of city streets, quiet country lanes, 
simple white farmhouses, sunny meadows, and rocky shorelines. 

The portraits of George Bellows are outstanding. With keen 
understanding and heart-warming sympathy, he was able to 
capture on. canvas the caim, gracious dignity, the serene, kindly 
wisdom of age, and the fragile, delicate beauty and freshness of 
youth. His famous “Eleanor, Jean, and Anna’ reproduced in 
The Americon Girl for October 1937, is a beautiful example 
of this. He was especially successful with hands. Soft, graceful 
young hands such as those in ‘Katherine Rosen,” (June, 1939), 
or gnarled, wrinkled old hands like those in “Eleanor, Jean, and 
Anna” add not a little to his interpretations of character. 

The untimely death of Bellows, at forty-two, was a great 
loss to American painting. M.C. 
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pe fire snapped briskly. Scent 
of wood smoke blended with 
the spicy odor of the pines, the 
sunlight was touched with autumn 
crispness. Joan sniffed the fra- 
grance eagerly. 

“Isn't it marvelous, Jinny? Why 
does anybody ever live in cities 
when the out-of-doors is so gor- 
geous? The real outdoors, I mean, 
like the country here around camp.” 

“Well,” answered her chum, “I 
believe people are coming around 
to that point of view more ‘and 
more, since the Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts have been calling attention 
to the fun and health to be found 


. in outdoor living. We've got a lot 


out of our Scouting, Jo.” 


@ ‘I'll say we have,” agreed Joan. 
“Not only fun and a boost with 
health—we're really as husky as a 
couple of bears—but so many new 


skills, to say nothing of the friends 
we've made. And, last but not 
least, we owe THE AMERICAN GIRL 
to Scouting.” 


@ “Yes, we do,” agretd Jean, “and 
look what the magazine has meant 
to us! Take the November issue, 
for instance. Besides Winter Cot- 
tage—which is a honey—there are 
three corking stories.” 

Joan fished the November 
AMERICAN GIRL out of the lunch- 
eon basket. “Uh-huh,” she said, 
“here’s The Tudor Cupboard, by 
Elizabeth Curtis, with pictures by 
the author; Streamlined Spook, by 
Eleanor Hull, another Sara Hem- 
ingway story; and Where Shall I 
Hide?, an exciting tale about Molly 
Blake by Neola Tracy Lane.” 

“The articles are tops, too,” Jean 
mused. “I specially like the voca- 
tional article on banking, by Eleanor 


“Smoke of the Leaves 





in Autumn” 


—CARL SANDBURG 


Edson, The Queen Is in the Count- 
ing House. Plenty of girls will find 
that useful—and Tips for the Holi- 
day Turkey, by Jane Carter, will 
come in mighty handy for Thanks- 
giving.” 

“The sewing column tells how to 
make a bed jacket and an apron,” 
said Joan. ‘Those would be good 
for Christmas presents. The di- 
rections for leather work ought to 
help us with Christmas, too. They're 
by Mrs. Marsh, who is Arts and 
Crafts Adviser of Girl Scouts, Inc.” 

“Didn't you dote on the Judy 
Garland article? All the girls have 
been asking for that, atd—” Sud- 
denly Jean interrupted herself. 
“Look! The fire’s down to a good 
bed of embers. Better get out the 
cheese and bacon, Jo, if we're go- 
ing to cook ‘Angels on Horseback’.” 


If your subscription has run out, 
mail the renewal to-day. Send $1.50 
for one year or $2.00 for two years, 
to THE AMERICAN GIRL, 14 
West 49th Street, New York, N. Y 
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